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To THE RE AUE = 
— 


IT is requested that this paper may be returned to the Board of 
Agriculture, at its Office in London, with any additional Remarks and Observa- 
tions which may occur on the perusal, written on the Margin, as o as may be 
convenient. 


It is hardly necesary io add, that the Board does not consider itself 
re:ponstble for any fact or observation contained in this Report, which, at preent, 
is printed and circulated, for the purpose merely of procuring farther information, 
reſpecting the Husbandry of this Distri, and of END every one 10 contribute 
bis mite to the improvement of the country. +» 


| The Board hs adped th rame pla in regrd 1 all the ee Con 
ties in the United Kingdom ; and will be happy to give every asgistance in its 
power, to any person who may be desirous of improving his breed of Cattle, 
Sheep, Sc. or of trying any useful Experiment in Husbandry. 
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London, December 1794 


COUNTY OF WORCESTER. 
— 


SITUATION AND SURFACE. 


HE county of Worcester is bounded on the east by 

Warwickshire, on the west by Herefordshire and 
Shropshire, on the north by Staffordshire, and on the south 
by Gloucestershire. It is supposed to contain about 540,000 
ACTES. . *, 
The face of this county, when viewed from any of the 
<urrounding eminences, approaches rather that of a plain; 
the gentle slopes and risings to the east and west of Worce- 
«ter, remaining scarcely any longer discernible. The state of 
its cultivation appears to very great advantage, as there are 
no tracts of any considerable extent, 80 barren, or so totally 
neglected, as to be without an agreeable, and profitable ver- 
dure, On a nearer view, from the central hill, which ries 
more particularly to the east of that city, a most beautiful 
landscape presents itself: the whole of the back ground, 
which, at its greatest distance, does not exceed twelye, and 
no where approaches nearer than eight miles (allowing some- 
thing for the openings to the sonth-west and north), appears 
to be one continuation of noble hills; forming, as it were, 
the frame of the delightful picture that presents itself in the 
centre, diversified with all the beauties of hill and dale, wood 
and water. If the Aberley and Whitley hills occagion me 
irregularity in the frame, they will scarcely be thought to 
take off from the beauty of the piece; these, and the adjoin- 
ing hills, rising wich a bold front, and most of them culti- | 
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vated to their summits, recall to the mind the enthusiastic de. 
scription of Italy; and the sheep, hanging as it were, from 
the bfows of others, illustrate the much admired idea of the 
Roman bard. | - 4 


$OIL, 


Tat soil is various: to the north of Worcester, which is 
situated nearly in the centre of the county, it chiefly cn 
of rich loamy sand, with a small proportion of gravel;” there 
is some very light sand; a few spots of clay; of black peat 
earth the same; but chiefly inclining towards the east. In 


this quarter (the east) the prevailing soil is, for the most part, 
a strong clay. The waste land, which is very considerable, 


in general a deep black peat earth. To the south, between 
Worcester and the Vale of Evesham, the soil is partly of red 
marl, and part strong loamy clay; other parts sandy loam; 
and there is a small vein of land which partakes of each of 
these qualities; the sub-soil, more especially under the second 
division, lime-stone. In the Vale, the soil is patticularly 
deep, of a darkish colour earth, with a sub-stratum of strong 
clay and some gravel. Beyond this, on the confines of the 
county, and in the small detached parts, including the Cots 


wold Hills, a lime-stone prevails on the upper land, and a 


rich loam on the lower. To the south, between Worcester 
and Malvern, the general character of the soil, is' clay, 


mixed with gravel in different proportions ; the former pre- 


vailing in the lower, and the latter in the higher situations. 
To the left of this line, including Malvern Chase, a deep 
surface of clay is found in some places; in others; a/rich 
loam, inclining to sand; sub- stratum supposed to be marl. To 


che right, till we approach a central point between the west 


and north, the proportion of clay increases gradually, till at 
1 8 | last 
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Jast, a strong clay 0ccurs ; this again becomes gradually more 
gravely, till it joins the light zands on the north. Below, 
partly marl, partly soſt sandy stone, with some lime-stone, 


"14 in mort, come. lone. wnky with or wh here called 
stone brush, or brash, is met with; but no where are there 
any traces of flint or chalk. | 


CLIMATE. 


THE air is temperate ; even on its highest situations, it is 
not so bleak as to considerably impede vegetation ; nor are 


injure it by theit exhalations. 
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MODE OF OCCUPATION. 


Tat estates are, in general, tenanted, and  mostly by 
tenants at will, with no other restrictions but those which 
custom has introduced. The landlorde appear, in general, 
to have great objections to granting lenses: when granted, 
they chiefly are what are called running leases, for twenty- 
one years, determinable every even. 

The farms are small, from 401. to 3gool. a year; there are 
certainly more under the er, than above the latter value. 
The number of gentlemen who occupy land, has ihereazed 
considerably of late; uud some there are, who hold forth 
very laudable examples of evperimental improvement. 

The land, if che waste be comsidered as u part of the 
pasturage, „ 
husbandry. 


Wok. B GRASSES. 


is found. In each of these districts, some very rocky land, 


there any extensive tracts in the low lands, of boggy soil, to 
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Tu grasses chiefly cultivated to prepare pasture nde, 
are the red and white trefoil, with a mixture of natural graze. 
teeds; ieee 
on at present in this way. 

Laying down grass land. The following excellent mode 
of laying down grass land, is adopted by Mr. WAKEMAn, 
of Buckford. Having prepared the land by a good summer 
fallow, of at least three ploughings, he provides a colleQion 
of the choicest of the grass-seeds which are found to flaurich 
most upon the places adjoining to the land intended to be 
laid down. These seeds are obtained in the proper season of 
the year, at a small expence. - The sorts principally made 
use of, are the anthoxarothum odosaturn, the poas trivial 
pratensis et annua, the alopecurus pratensis, the cynoxurus 
cristalus, and the white, red, and yellow trifoliums, adding 
to the whole mixture a small quantity of the lolium perenne, 
After having sown the barley, these seeds are combed in with 
a Lght pair of harrows. By this method, the ground is im- 
mediately stocked with native grasses, without waiting years 
for their spontaneous production. In the winter of the ge. 
| cond year, the seeds are covered with a meliorated compost: 
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LIVE STOCK. 


SHEEP, bullocks, horses and - pigs, are the stock : of the 
first species, by far the greatest part are a small sort of sheep, 
without horns, and with mottled faces, originally from Wales. 
They are interspersed throughout the county, and occupy 
almost universally the waste lands. In point of number, those 
called the Ross sheep, stand the next; most of which are 

brought 


[ 11 ] | 
brought out of Herefordshire, though they are now bred in 


the western parts of this county: they are short legged, 


short, but particularly broad, on the back, without horns ; 
their fleeces, for fineness, are e eee er 
throughout the kingdom. 

There are a breed peculiar to the Cotswold Hills, part of 
which are in Worcestershire; these are very general in the 
southern parts; they are without horns, long woolled, and 
of large size; having broad loins and full thigh, but rather 
light in their fore quarters. One cross of the Dishly sort, 
to add to the Cotswold the principal, or, according to some, 
the only perfection of the Leicestershire, a good fore quarter, 


i; found to answer well; but a second cross is said to be in- 
jurious: it diminishes the sige of the sheep, and the quantity 


of wool. The sheep of the first cross, when two years and 
a half old, will weigh from 36 to 4qolb. per quarter; the 
quantity of wool shorn from each aheep, runs from 11 to 
141b. which wool, in 1793, old at 11. per tod, of 28 lb. to 
the tod. | 

There are a few of the Leicestershire breed ; their num- 
ber increasing. Some of the Wiltshire are also introduced; 
and on the eastern side, the Warwickshire breed prevails. 


The bullocks, on the western side, are chiefly of the He- 


refordshire breed; Staffordshire furnishes some, and indeed, 
all the adjoining counties. The Earl of CovenTay has 
introduced the Holderness breed, with great success; his 
Lordship's tenant, at Mitton, has some from Devonshire, 
but they are not of the true breed of that county. | 
The breed of horses is chiefly confined to those $orts that 
may be useful in the cultivation of the land ; they are, how- 
ever, much heavier, and of course slower, than appear ne- 
cessary for that purpose. Perhaps the general construction 
of the ploughs, and the unwieldy weight of the waggons, 
together with the badness of many of the parochial roads, 
may be thought to render them necessary. From the num- 
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ber of horses kept in Worcestershire, and the quantity of 
food they devour, et an ü conn FO 
the produce of the lang. 

Tho ge der e the imaprovement of work ig WR 
the little attention paid by most, to keep the different breeds 
of each species distinct. | 


WATERING LAND. 


TH1s beneficial practice has not been much attended 0, 
nor is it generally well understood. The most congiderable 
experiment in this way, has been made in the neighbourhood 
of Kidderminster, on some farms belonging to the Fotey 
family, which has been attended with very great advantage“; 
nor have the others hitherto made, proved less successful. 
From the general aspect of the county, and the numerous 
brooks and water courses with which it abounds, there is no 


doubt that this improvement might be carried on to a very 
considerable extent. 


— 
CROPS. 


Or the land appropriated to husbandry, nearly an equal 
quantity is employed in the produCtion of wheat, and barley; 
rye is likewise son on the light soils, chiefly to be grazed 
by sheep; the different kinds of pulse are also cultivated; 
vetches, both summer and winter, are common; sainfoin 
has been raised hitherto but in small quantities; oats are 
son sparingly, under an idea that they impoverish the 
land; hemp and flax are likewise grown; but chiefly on 
small tracts, occupied by little proprietors; a general opinion 


* See the Appendix, No. I. Ki | 
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prevailing, though unjustly, that these also impoverizh the . 


soil: the unjustness of this opinion, so far as it relates to flax, 
is asserted most decidedly, and from a very considerable ex- 
perience. Except in the common fields, no particular rota- 
tion of crops prevail: the peculiar circumstances of the se- 
cons, &c. seem to determine, and ought to decide this point. 
Clover and turnips are generally cultivated ; the latter on 
the light soils; more especially, where proper attention has 
been paid to hoeing, they are universally allowed to be the 
greatest improvement that has been introduced for a series of 
years. Clover is likewise ſound to answer very well, and 
almost always immediately precedes heat, which is generally 
oun on what is here termed clover sward, and applied to 
land occupying clover, after having been grazed one whole 
dummer, and in the autumn nnn Fallow- 
ing is practised. 6 $0642 


MANURES. 


Taz principal manures are, the production of the stable, 
farm-yard, and lime kiln, judiciously applied by good 
farmers, according to the respective qualities of the soil; the 
latter of these, however, is generally spread over the land 
without any previous mixture, a habit which requires regu- 
lation. Horn-shavings, leather-shreds, ashes, soot, and offal 
alt from the works at Droitwich, are likewise used. By 
dome, more attention has latterly been paid to making dung- 
hills, than formerly : soil obtained from ditches, and mart, 
where opportunity offers, are added, n 
mixed, by curning d togothen 
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INSTRUMENTS OF HUSBANDRY, © 


THe plough is said to have undergone considerable alters. 
tion within these last twenty years. The one in general 
use, at present, is the hammock plough. Of such as are 
peculiar to the county, the double plough, which is cid to 
be a native, is still confined to the lighter soils, to the nonh, 
A second, is the string plough, composed chiefly of : wood; 
its beam crooked, body long and weighty : this, as far. as 
relates to general use, is now almost exploded ;-it is, how. 
ever, still found convenient on the deep red soils intended for 
hop-grounds, on the Teme side, which are prepared for that 
purpose as follows: Two of these ploughs, with a manand 
boy to each team, are employed, following each other; in 
every other respect the same, they are differently furniched 
with iron work; the first, which takes off the sod from two 
to four inches deep, has the wing (here called the feather) of 
its share extended, and formed into an edge, which termi- 
nates with its point on the right hand side; in this position, 
it separates the upper from the under roots of the gras. In 
this plough, particular attention to the edge of the coulter is 
also paid, that the undermined turf may be so regularly cut, 
and equally divided, on the surface, as to afford the e. 
board, which follows, an easy opportunity of raising it on its 
edge, and then laying it flat on its back in the furrow-nn 
that which follows, both the share and coulter resemble tho 
which (here) are in common use, with the point of the 
former tending a little downward ; this following, raises the 
Soil from a considerable depth, and covers the whole.” A 
third; is the large straight heavy plough, more especially pe- 
culiar to the Vale of Evesham; rather long in the body, and 
without wheels. On the Cotswold Hills, a plough wich one 
wheel is seen, much on the same construction as those met 
with in Devonshire, and other western counties. At Cut 
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da, considered as part of thee hills, oxen are worked'two 
A breast, a circumstance which seldom occurs in this county. 
Most of the modern improvements are partially adopted on 
che lighter soils, but cannot be considered as making very ra- 
id progress towards a more general use.. From the number 
of heavy horses employed, particularly with the hammock 
7 NIN: 
great room for improvement. "Ms | 
The harrows are on the usual construction; the waggons 
and carts are remarkably heavy, those on the Cotswold Hills 
excepted, which are considerably lighter. = 
The sickle for cutting wheat, is said ta have been intro- 
duced about the year 1750; it is now in general use. The 
buxbandman's tools, on the' whole, gem to. require e. 
—— 


SEED=- TIME, AND HARVEST. 


© £ 


Tur seed- time for 3 varies, from the 8 of 
October to the end of December for barley, from the mid- 
de of March to the beginning of May pulse, the latter end 
of February and beginning of March inter vetehes, che 
latter end of September; those for summer, March, April, 
and beginning of May ; the former are . to 
answer best. 

The harvest season, is from the last week-in July to dhe 
end of August; — R 


drags it on to a greater length. 
— 
INCLOSURES. 


Taz lands as ki e here are, however, 
5ome considerable tracts in open fields. The most extensive 
are 


[ _ 


are in the ieee uf Wess Ripple, and w the u 
- of Worcester. The advantages from inclozing comm 
fields, have been evidently very considerable; zome few d. 
jections have been started, but they do not appear, om the 
whole, to have considerable weight: the rent has alway 
risen, and mostly in a very great proportion 5 the in of 
produce is very great, the value of stock has advinced alwoy 
beyond conception; in one parich alone, | where the 
inclosed has been pretty cotwiderable, it is stated on 
tiorable authority, to have amounted, in deep and woe - 
only, to full 10001. a year. The improvements that may he 
made in stock in general, if properly attended to, are too ob- 
vious to be intisted on: it may be said in general terms, that 
there is bm one opinion throughout the county on this wh. 
ject; indeed it is in inclosures alone, that amy improvement in 
the line of breeding in general can be made. 

The average size of the inclosures, is from fourteen to 
twenty acres, but varying considerably according to the dae 
of the farms; the greatest part of the 17 inclosures is * 
this estimate. 

. HR 
by post and rails; on the Bredon and Cotswold Hulk they 
ate of stone. The expenct. of making them is difſiult to 
judge of with accuracy; but from the supply of wiateriak, 
which are in most parts plentiful, it may be deemed moderate. 

If a doubt is admitted, whether inclosures increate or &- 
ctease population, it must depend in this, as in-other Eun- 
ties, on the nature of the land ihclosed. Where watte lan 
is inclosed, it must obviously inereas population ; there ca 
only be a doubt, when the question arises respecting com- 
mon fields. The inclosures tft this county have been cluelly 
of the latter sort, and yet the population is admitted to have 
increased. Considerable inclosures have been made of late, 
some by authority of Parliament, others by mutual convent 
of the parties interested in them; more would certainly take 

place, 


un 1 
were-it not for the expence which attends the procur- 
ing A Qs of Parliament for that purpose. A division of some 
of the comms eh 
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. WASTE LAN DS. 


Tur waste lands in this county, contain, at a very low 
computation, from 10 to 20,000 acres : the medium 15,000. 
They are in general depastured by a miserable breed of sheep, 
belonging to the adjoining cottagers, and occupiers, placed 
there for the sake of their fleeces, the meat of which seldom 
reaches the market, a third fleece being mostly the last return 
they live to make. 
Most of the common, or waste land, is capable of TW 
converted into tillage of the farst quality ; ; of this description, 
Malvern Chase, extending some thousands of acres, and en- 
riched by the soil and manure washed down from the exten- 
sive cheep walks on the adjoining hills, and above all, well 
supplied with the waters of their numerous springs, stands 
foremost ; nor is there in this county (rocks excepted) a part 
not accessible to the plough, but would produce most excel- 
lent timber. As to the present mode of commonage, it is 80 
radically bad, as not to admit of improvement, without a 
total alteration, 


LABOURERS: 


Tur hours of labour are, from six in the morning to six 
in the evening, during the cummer ; in ome parts, they are 
from five till seven, with a proportionate increase of pay : ak 
in winter, from day-break till the close of the evening. Dur- 
ing the harvest months, there are no frued hours of begin- 
WoR, ] c , ning, 
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ning, or leaving work. The average price of labour, W 
drink (beer, cyder, or perry), is a chilling a day, or fourteegs 
pence without, at the choice of the peraon employed. A 
true idea of the expence of furnishing drink, will not be 
formed from the proportion the two prices bear to each 
other, or from what is usual in most other parts: two gallons a 
day is now pretty generally considered as the fixed allow." 
ance to each man. In the harvest months, there is no re. 
striction. In extenuation of this abuse, it is said that a part 
is taken home to the families; but this, when it happeng, 
may be set down as an exception to general custom. Hired 
servants have the same. | 
The price of labour, mentioned above, is to be understood 
as that of common day-labourers: those who are qualified to 
undertake, and are entrusted with the care of any particular 
part of the business, such as the management of feeding cat- 
tle, or the care of sheep, receive from ten to twelve Shillings 
a week. Women have six-· pence with, or eight-pence wick 
out drink. The price of piece- work varies in different parts 
of the county; the customary daily wages being the rule by 
which it appears to be regulated. The yearly wages of an 
able man servant, are from gl. to 7 J. a year, exclusive of 
diet, washing and lodging; some few, and those chiefly such 
as are entrusted with the care of the team horses employed - 
on the farm, receive from eight to twelve guineas. Women 
Servants, from 50s. to 41. 


* 
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DRAINING. 


TAKING the county at large, and considering its adran- 
tages in that respect, draining is certainly very much ne- 
glected. All the principal farmers are, however, now con 
vipced of its great use, and several have, within the lat 
| twenty 
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want of further information, and a proper discrimination of 
the nature of the land, and above all, from the little attention 


succeeded so well, as by their exertions they deserved to do. 
In speaking of under drains, it may be thought right to 
mention, that various experiments have been made at Ewell- 
grange, the seat of the Earl of PLyMouTH, and in that 
neighbourhood; but that by boring (after ELKNJOrox's 


deed in such situations (viz. low, fenny, or boggy lands), 
seems to supersede the use of every other. The drain to be 
bored in, is thus made: the trench is begun almost level with 
the surface, in that part from which the water can be most 
certainly and conveniently carried off. In determining its 
direction, great attention is paid to the situation of the bogs, 
and to the rising grounds (or perhaps pools) from which they 
(the bogs) are likely to proceed; the trench is then continued 
on, varying from a dead level only so much as may be of 
service in promoting the discharge of the water; when suffi- 
ciently advanced into the piece to be drained, an attempt by 
boring is made, to discover the spring; if successful, and 
the water is judged to issue in a proper quantity, this part of 
the business is completed; otherwise the trench (or its neces- 
sary branches) is continued on, and the boring repeated at 
intervals, till it succeeds. The drain is formed of brick made 
for the purpose, called gutter brick. The brick, the peb- 
bles, and the faggots, which form the drains, at the boten 
of the trenches in which they are used, are covered in the 
usual manner with earth. Some of the old unde gr 

drains are also made with brick; others with small pebble 
Stones, where they are in plenty; and some, with mal fag- 
gots of brugh-wood. 

Of the open drains, a e Ge: zeat 

of the Earl of CovenTzy, is the only one degerving potic*: 


C2 . for 


- twenty years, attempted something in this way; but for . 


paid to the situation and course of the spring, many have not 


method) deserves to be most particularly noticed, which in- 
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the Appendix, No. 2), in which many interesting remarks 


permanent use. It has its advocates here; but in Deyonghire, 


will be useful, and when otherwise, may perhaps be made 


those parts which border on Herefordshire, Through a con- 


L120 


for a description of which, and an account of the great d. 
cess that has attended it, reference may be had t Mr, 
Daxxs's answers to the queries proposed by the Board (ae 


will be found, which do credit to their author. * 
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PARING AND BURNING. 


In Worcestershire, paring and burning has not been 
much practised, at least, not sufficiently to form a decided 
opinion of its utility, as it is not by the advantage gained in 
the crops that immediately succeed, we ought to judge of its 


where the experiment has been very fully made, on'an ex- 
tensive scale, it is almost given up. A distinction when it 


when old lands are first broken up, on which much is found 
that will not readily decay, the advantage is obvious ; in 
other situations, it may occasionally be used, though that 
should be seldom. The frequent practice must lng 
by wasting the soil, prove prejudicial. 


— — 


WOODS, &c. 


— 


THE extensive woods and forests of this county, 80 very 
eonsiderable in early times, have almost disappeared. Feck- 
enham Forest has sunk entirely under the continued demands 
of the salt works at Droitwich ; thege, however, having been 
worked for years with coal, that demand ceases. The woods 
of Hagley and Uffmore, are still of considerable extent, and 
some idea of the former abundance may be formed as yet, o 


$iderable 
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and they furnish timber, chiefly oak and ash, with 
come beech, of excellent quality. The hedge-rows are every 
where crowded with elm, and though the present custom of 


they often produce timber of considerable dimensions. Elm 
is considered as the principal growth; there is, however, in 
many parts, as fine oak and ash as the kingdom produces. — 
The principal uses peculiar to this county, to which the un- 


coal for the iron works. 

The smaller tracts ne and 
under the management of the proprietors ; some of the larger 
are thrown open, after a-certain number of years from the 
last cutting; and the freeholders claim the privilege of turn- 
ing in horses, horned cattle, &c. The injury this practice 
must do the young timber trees, is very great; nor can the 
advantage to those who claim the privilege, „ 
thought to compensate it. 


PRICE OF PROVISIONS. 


Prov1s10Ns of all kinds are more than doubled in price 
within the last forty years; and the same causes which have 
produced this rise, still continuing, there is little ꝓrospect of 
their becoming cheaper. A very principal one, is the great 
increase of manufactories in this, and the adjoining counties, 
more particularly those of Warwickshire and Staffordshire. 
A second, and perhaps of equal consequence, is the encroach- 
ment luxury has made on the mode of living of the inhabi- 
tants in general, from which even the farmer is not exempted. 
There are employed every week, on an average, from twenty 
to thirty horses, in conveying the produCtions of the butter 
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viderable part of the county, mall tracts of woodlands are 


lopping and pollarding must certainly injure their growth, . 


derwood is applied, W and the making of char 
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and poultry-market, from W orcester alone, for the com 
tion of Birmingham and its neighbourhood, beides what 
procured from the markets of Droitwich and 
Those employed in carrying vegetables, and other produce, ' 
raised by the Evesham gardeners, are still mote numer, 
Provisions are not, however, on the whole, particularly dem, 
the certainty of a ready sale, being a sufficient indutement to 
most of the farmers on the confines of the counties of Gin 
cester and Hereford, to give a preference to this marks 
where the average price of butter in summer is ninb-pence yer 
pound, in winter, twelye-pence ; good family cheese'is en 
under five-pence ; beef, those parts which are more particy. 
larly called for by the labouring part of the inhabitants, "may 
in general be had in quantities, from threo- pence haiſ e 
to four-pence, and mutton four-pence half-penny ; veal, for 
a considerable part of the season, four-pence, and sometimes 
under. The price of wheat (at Worcester, where the mea. 
sure is eight gallons and an half), with all the other produ@tion: 
of the corn · market, have varied very comiuderably within the 
last seven years; at present, many of the articles run remark- 
ably high: the price of wheat 78. 6d. to 8s. ad.; burly 
48. 6d. to 58.; oats 3s. 6 d. to 48. 6d. ; horse-beans 6s, 2d. 
to 7s. 2d.; pease 68. 10d. to 78. 4d. ;. malt 5 8. 6d.; hops 
of the best gathering 31. 10s. to 5; l. The price of cyderand 
perry is extremely fluctuating. It is necessary to remark, 
that each town has its peculiar corn measure, and the te 
varies accordingly ; the Worcester bushel is said to de de 
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ROADS, 


Tux public roads are, in the greatest part of the county, 
good; in most, tolerable, and every where improving. 4 
much cannot be said altogether of the parochial roads; these, 


ji 
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however, are also improving daily. Where new ones are 
made, the much approved method of rounding them, is ge- 
nerally adopted; in some parts, from the badness of the ma- 
terials (a soft stone). and in others, from the heavy debts al- 


county, in this particular, is much indebted to some of its 


this, as in several other instances, will in time have its full 
effect. 

Road Club. — The laudable exertions of the society of 
Vale of Evesham, for the improvement of the road in their 
neighbourhood, must be noticed. They have the pleasure of 
seeing their district assume a new face under their auspices-; 
and instead of its being studiously avoided, as formerly, from 
the inconvenience, and even danger of travelling, they have 
now to congratulate themselves and the public, on a very saſe 
and pleasant communication. An agreeable embellichment, 
if it may not be called improvement, and not very expensive, 
is the practice they have adopted, of affixing the name, on 
Some conspicuous place, at the entrance of every village. The 
regulations of this very laudable institution, will be found in 
the Appendix, No. 4. Similar establishments, followed up by 
the same perseverance, would undoubtedly be attended with. 
similar success. One circumstance does not appear to be in 
general sufficiently attended to, viz. that ditches on the side of 
roads, unless they are kept clean; and the water has pro- 
per vent, do considerable injury, if the water is suffered to 
*agnate in them. Where possible, it is advisable to keep them 
quite dry. ; 
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FARM 


ready contracted, the progress cannot be every where equally : 
rapid; but these, and every other obstacle, will probably give 


leading characters; and, it is presumed, their example in 
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FARM 9 e 


<> ks | Ir erben ts have beed formerly w 
: 7 . build farm-houses in low situations; undoubtedly for the con 


venience of water. Most of the old buildings continue in such 

places ; and as it is but seldom that the whole require to be 

rebuilt at once, it will probably be some time before they are. 

in general extricated. The inconveniences, and even losses, 

are however so great, that no small saving can counterbalance 

1 | them. It cannot be necessary to point out to those whoare 

A 8 | interested in this subject, what they are, nor the advantages 

| | | of removing their buildings to more elevated spots, and where 

the land will of course be sounder. One circumstance, how. 

ever, as not being so immediately connected with the general 

system of this district, it may be right to mention, and that 

is, the opportunity obtained, of conveying by. rain, melted 

"Bt 4 snow, or streams, naturally descending from the still higher 

5 grounds, in winter, the most valuable parts of the manure pro- 

; duced in the farm-yard, over the adjoining lands; an acquis 

1 | | | sition, the importance of which is not easily conceived by 

those who have not seen it practised. Some of the old farm 

houses are well built, and convenient; most of. the newly 

erected ones have the same advantages, and are in general 

well situated; some of which may be said even to grace the 

county, and as such, may be classed with its aun 
4 | improvements. 

| | A great deficiency in the offices of the middling and lower 

: | sized farms, is the want of sheds for cattle in winter: besides 

the quantity of fodder they destroy, and the mischief they re- 

ceive, from being exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 

it is not unusual to observe many acres round the yard, very 

materially injured by their constant treading. This grievance, 

particularly in the low situations so frequent in this, and many 

other counties, is certainly of such consequence, as to de- 

| Serve 
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cerve the mot serious attention. The water with which e 


farm-yards ate almost widiversally suppliel, is 2 stagnatit pool 
in che lower part of them, depending mosrly on ram for its 
wpply ; by its situation, It receives also the gteatest part of the 
elch, as it drains from the house and from the dung in the 
surrounding offices and yard; the water is bf courge always 
very foul, and often offensive that its use is attended with 
any prejudice to cattle, has not been ascertained. A circum- 
dance, however, so abhorrent to nature, Would seem to ad- 
mit of alteration for the better. It may be with truth àssert- 
ed, that there art but few situatiohs, which, under the pre- 
dent improved management of water, might not be amply 
copplied with a running stream, s0 as entirely to zuperssde the 
present mode of collecting large quantities of stagnant water 
in the yards, on diffetent parts of the farths, arid in the 
highways. | | 7 7 


LEASES. 4 

Ir has been observed, that there is an objection among the 
proprietors in general of this county, to the granting of leazes, 
An ill- grounded jealousy on the part of the landlord, and the 
frequent disputes, and law-suits, oceasioned by the present 
vague mode of drawing up these covenants; and the difficulty 
or trouble of drawing them up in such manner, as to adapt 
them properly to the peculiar circumstances of each farm, are 
the principal source of this opposition. Those granted, are 
generally for twenty one years, determinable every devdu, at 
che option of either party; some for shorter terms, and deter- 


minable at shorter periods. The land- tax and repairs are paid 


by the landlord. He reserves the timber trees. The restric= 
tions by which the tenant is bound, are, not to break up the 


meadow or old pasture grounds; not to so more tham a cer- 
in quantity of the tillage, and that proportioned to what he 
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may be supposed to be able to manure properly with the pro. 
duce of the estate; to spend all the hay, straw, green fodder, 
and dung, on the premises; or if hay or strawe are sold, i 
procure a proportionate quantity in return, and to-leave the 
farm in a proper course of husbandry. These are the yes 
neral clauses by which the tenant is bound. Otherz, in zome 
instances, are introduced, adapted to, the peculiar circum- 
stances of the estate, but they are not such as can convey ge> 
neral information. 4258 
That leases, and those for a long term, must tend to 
the improvement of agriculture, is the opinion of the occy- 
piers in general, and of many proprietors : where any co 
derable improvements, such as draining, watering, marling, 
planting, &c. are to be made by the tenant, they are absolutely 
necessary; and it appears the objection on the part of the land 
lords might be remedied. That state of independence in 
which a long lease is supposed to place the tenant, is no longer 
a grievance, when he does his duty by the farm ; it is from 
the negligent or dishonest occupier alone, that any thing is to 
be apprehended ; and, could the present tedipus and expensue 
course necessary to gect the tenant, not complying with the condi- 
tions of this agreement, be altered, and the proceedings be con- 
dufted in a more ummaty way—perhaps by a verdict of twelve 
neighbours, before an adjoining justice—this difficulty might 
be wholly removed. Those misunderstandings also, which 
arise where nothing dishonest is intended by either party, 
would be greatly diminished, were the simple language of 
common conversation introduced, instead of the present cir- 
cuitous and intricate language of the law. The difficulty and 
trouble of framing leases adapted to the peculiar circumstances 
of each farm, would not, perhaps, be found so great, as at 
first sight they may appear to be: one form, drawn up by a 
person well acquainted with the business of a neighhourhood, 
might, with little variation, serve a considerable district. 
The principal source of this objeCtion seems to be this, that 
* leases 
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leaces are, in general, drawn up by professional gentlemen, 
who, having but few opportunities of more minute informa- 
tion, are under the necessity of copying from thote who have 
gone before them. 

As no sufficient evidence has been hitherto ted to 
establish the principle, that fallowing is not necessary to se- 
cure a continuation of full crops, the clause, obliging the 
tenant to fallow a due proportion of the tillage, is certainly a 
very necessary one, on the part of the proprietor, and will 
in time be found equally advantageous to the occupier. To 
fix an absolute rotation of crops, must subject the tenant to 
inconvenience, and occasionally, considerable loss. The 
number of years. for which the convertible land shall be 
crazed, may be fixed with more precision ; but even by this, 
105 the uncertainty of the seasons, he . be liable to con 
iderable injury. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Tux principal manufacture of this county, is that of gloves; 
carried on chiefly at Worcester. It employs a considerable 
number of men, and a much Jarger proportion of the work- 
ing women and girls of the city, and county round to the 
extent of seven or eight miles, from the age of eight or nine, 
and upwards. Any calculation of their number, must be ex- 
tremely vague; it is, however, at a munen as to 
be severely felt through the neighbourhood. 

The hands employed at Worcester, in the china, and 
carpet manufactories, are not very numerous; those employ- 
cd at Kidderminster, in the latter business, are considerably 
more 50. The carpet manufactory may be properly consi- 
dered as a part of the ceconomy of that town and neighbour- 
hood. On the confines of Warwickshire and Staffordshire, 
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many of the. lower class are employed, enen 
nal others, in that of needles and figh-hooks, | 
= manufacture of salt at Droitwich, is Sete 
, from the immense revenue, compared. with the sizg 
4 0 place. It pays annually to government, the e 
average, about per ann. That of glass, at Stour. 
bridge, is very considerable, and employs. many hands, 
whole, though this county is far inferior in its manufactorict, 
to some of the adjoining ones, the numbers engaged in this: 
line, bears no small proportion in that of its inhabitantz; an 
their effect on its markets, and the value of the landed p. 
perty, must be very great; nor does there appear to he room” 
to doubt, but that they have uniformly operated to the advan». 
tage of agriculture“. They are, oſten said to have increazed)  - 
the poor- rates; perhaps they may, in particular instances, 
but when considered on a larger scale, that will not, pro- 
bably, be found to be the casc, Had the present custom of 
abolishing cottages and small farms, prevailed: to the same 
degree it does now, what, would have become of one half of 
the former inhabitants of the country, if our growing manu- 
faQories had not received, and supported them? Either the 
population of the country must have, sunk, an evil which 
God avert! or the price of labour must have been reduced $0 


low, as to have been r to he e 
labourer. | 
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.. COMMERCE. 


— expotted,: is.chicfly-fruit,.cyder; pexayganhs 
hops; a conderable number of fat cattle, sheep. n 


* One, great effect which manufactures have upon agriculture, is that, of _ | 
raising the price of meadow land; and hence much _arable * 8 
rily converted into pasture, 
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are also sent to London, ani the hte 
of the counties of Warwiek and. Stafford The quantity of 
wool is estimated at two thousand packs, of agolb- each, 
value from 10l. to- 161. per pack... But the principal source 
of wealth, in its commerce: with the different parts of his, 
and other countries, arises from its fruit, perry, cyder, and 
hops. The former is now growing into an article of co 
iderable consequence, and deserves particular attention, more 
copeclally as the demand for it in che large manufacturing: 
towns of the north, and all the intermediate country, in- 
creazing yearly, promises a certain and ample recompense ſor 
che greatest exertions that can be made in this branch of its 
rural æconomy. Some idea may be formed; from the follow 
ing circumstances, of the quantity exported, and the price it 
bears. The average tonnage of fruit sent by water into ther: 
north, for the last three years, amounts to fiſteem hundred 
tons; (in the year 1791 it exceeded two thousand and\mnety+- 
four tons), each ton wreighing equal to fiſteen horse pots, the- 
measure by which it is commonly sold, making twenty stw- )/ 
thousand five hundred pots. The pot holds about fivet 
The fruit sold in Woreester market, is allowed to amount 
to (and the circumstance is fully confirmed, bythe rent given 
for the toll paid on it) one thousand pots per week; on an 
average of the last five month of the vπNo ; 
In ascertaining; the value -of-therproduce; ieee 
commerce, the two preceding months may be safely ins- 
cluded ; for though the number in these certainly falls hort 
of this estimate, the superior value of the early fit will- 
amply compemate for -the» deficiency.” Seven: months; or 
thirty weeks, at / one thousand pots! per week; give thirty 
thousand supposing one half of chis quantity to be sent by" 
water, and making part of the home consumption, there will. 
remain fifteen thousand puts not accounted for in the estimate 
of the water carriage. Under these two heads, some part, 
. the 
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che produce of Herefordshire, is included, "perhaps "an 


eighth of the whole ; which, when deduCted, leaves "the 
number twenty-eight thousand one hundred and ty 
five pots. Not more than half the produce in this line ex- 
ported, is supposed to pass through Worcester; allotting, 
there ſare, to the markets of Bewdley, Kidderminster, Brom- 
grove, &c. &c. and the rest of the county, north of this city, 
thirty thousand pots, the whole amount may be fairly e. 
mated at fifty-eight thousand one hundred and twenty-five 
pots. The price varies considerably, from three ' shillings 
to six shillings the pot, and some of the inferior sorts, under. 
Four shillings is deemed a low average. 

The quantity of cyder exported, a far as can be wallhid 
from the opinions of several principal planters and merchant, 
may amount to about ten thousand hogsheads, of one hundred 
and ten gallons ; the average price for about ten years past, 
31. per hogshead, as it is delivered from the planter to the 
merchant, The delivery is often a circumstance of con- 
siderable consequence, as they frequently live ten, twelve, or 
fifteen miles apart. That is the price of the greater part'of 
the cyder sent out of the county; there are some few par 
ticular sorts, such as styre and golden pippin, which bring 
from 71. to 101. per hogshead ; the quantity of these is not 
very considerable. The quantity of perry falls «hort of that” 
of cyder, perhaps it does not reach one-tenth; but little'is 
exported except the prime sorts, such as the real jaynton, 
squash, huffcap, &c. these bring from 41. to 71. per hogshead. 

The number of acres in the county, planted with hops this 
year, is 5988. The lowest average, places the produce, at 
six cwt. per acre ; the lowest average price above 31.” 3 
Calculating upon these low estimates, the whole may with 
much probability be stated with the exports. 
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BENEFICIAL PRACTICES. 


THERE are few peculiar practices in this county. The 
rolling pasture and ' seeded lands with large heavy cast iron 
rollers, is not observed in the adjoining counties, nor is it 
indeed very general in this. The advantages, however, 
where used, are very conspicuous, more especially on land 
that has been drained, that which is liable to be much trodden 
with heavy cattle, or is naturally disposed to be spungy. It 
has been also used on new seed land, with success. This 
practice cannot be applied in many situations: it is on the 
lighter dry soils where it is most useful, and even on these 
due attention must be paid to the seasons, and other circum- 
ctances. In several parts, the setting of beans by line, is 
practised, and found to succeed better than any other me- 
thod yet attempted. The drill husbandry is well known, 
and is aid to suit best the lighter soils. Dibbling wheat 
has been also tried on a small scale, and is said to an- 
wer; but at present, it does not appear likely to become 
general. The cyder mills of this county and Herefordshire, 
are infinitely superior to those of Devonshire, and if intro- 
duced there, would certainly be a valuable improvement. The 
advantages thence to be derived, will be more particularly 
pointed out, when that part of the business of the county 
comes to be considered &. * n 


The plough originally constructed in the Vale of Evesham, already men- 
tioned, it is believed, might be adopted in other countries with advantage, Te 
takes off the turf from any green land, about one inch and a half thick. The 
turf falls in the last furrow, 80 as to be totally buried by the mould, which is 
afterwards taised by another plough in the same beam; and by this mode of 
cultivation, the land can be harrowed almost immediately, which otherwise 
would not be well broken by two or three ploughings. There are certainly 
many parts of the kingdom, where this plough would be of use, when strong 
leys are ploughed up. 


AGRI- 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETTES, 


Tur only society which has in view the promotion of 
agricultural improvements, is the Vale of Evecham Row 
Society. The narrow principle, which considers informs. 
tion in rural management no longer valuable, when gene. 
rally known, though «till to be met with in many above the 
lower class of occupiers, is gradually making way for more 
liberal sentiments. The nobility and gentry of the county, 
are uniformly communicative, and disposed to give every 
assistance in their power to diffuse knowledge, and to cgunte 
nance and promote improvements; whatever alterations are 
proposed, are candidly attended to by all; and though the 

fear of disappointment in quitting old established caotvms, 
may long rivet some of the tenantry to their prevent errors, the 
success of those who dare judge and think for themselves, and 
who act in consequenee, must in process of time remove them, 


"7 ke 52, | 
ON THE INCREASE, OF. POPULATION, 


THe improvement, of all others, most likely to promote 
the welfare of this, and every other part of the kingdom, is 
that which shall tend to increase its population. Either the 
necessary labour on the land already in a state of cultivation, 
must be diminished by superior management, or the number ci 
in contemplation can be effected. It is sufficiently evident, 
that on this last point the principal dependence rests. How 
Shall it be accompliched ? Manufactures. have a natural ten- 
dency to promote population, by enabling men curly in life 
to support a family. Many circumstances, however, concur 

h to 
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(6 defeat it Th wit ela 
ments in this line, and the general unhealthiness of the dwell- 
ings of the greater number of the labouring part of the com- 
munity, engaged in manufactures, it is feared, more chan 
counterbalance that advantage: it were well, did they sup- 
port their numbers without any further demand upon the 


country. The same disadvantageous circumstances affect, the 


lower class of the inhabitants of large towns in general. 
These have been termed accordingly, and with too much 


truth, the grave of the human race. It is from the country | 


alone, we can look, with well grounded hope, for this great 
et of blessings; but here, from the disproportion labour bears 


to that of the necessaries of life, and the high rents required for F 
the few remaining cottages; eight or ten years, the most valua-' 

ble of a man's life, in this point of view, are lost to the com- 
munity, before he can settle, with any prospect of supporting 


a family : it is even well, if, after so many years servitude, 


he has saved sufficient to provide the few necessaries of his 


cot, and has some little reserve left, for the first extraordinary 
emergencies that may occur. It is to those of large fortune, * 
and great influence, we must look up for this essential service 


to their country; and great indeed, will be the merit of those 


who shall devote those advantages, with which providence has 
blessed them, to serve the common cause in that most essen- 
tial point, the increasing its population. A civic crown was 
formerly decreed to him who saved the life of a citizen— 
what adequate recompense can be adjudged 0 him who ball 
be the means of adding many? OAT 4a 
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PRODUCE. 


Tur average produce of the tillage,” bespeaks ample room 


for improvement, on land equal to any the Lingo can boast, 
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the highest scldom exceeding twenty buchels of wheat pep 
| acre, and falling frequently'under fifteen : the average of the 
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county at large, cannot be placed so high as 
twenty five bushels on the poorer lands, up to forty five; as 
they improve ;—oats and beans about the same ;—peaze very 
uncertain. The deficiency of the crops, considering the 
advantages of the county, is notorious ;. to account for it, 
would be rather an invidious task ; something, however, may 
be suggested, and it is hoped, without offence. of) 
In the hop districts, these most certainly engross too much 
time and attention; the plantations run away with the great. 
est part of the manure, whether home made or bought; and 
the hop planter, looks down on the other branches of hus- 
bandry, as a sort of secondary business, deserving but little 
notice, when put in competition with his darling hops ; and 
what is rather extraordinary, though no one wishes for a 
general full crop, every one exerts himself, and strains every 
mean to procure one for himself. In the parts that are 
well fruited, too much dependence is also placed on this 
very precarious article: thus, advantages which, with an 
adequate spirit of exertion, would prove of the greatest bene- 
kt, are, in these instances, neatly lost. 


— 
FOUL SALT. 


Tux brine pits of Droitwich afford a manure, and in 
such quantities, as would deserve attention, were it not 
for the tax laid some years back on foul salt. This now 
acts almost as a prohibition ; its usefulness has been fully 
ascertained, when used judiciously. There are those in the 
neighbourhood, who, after considerable expence, prefer it c 
most others, and employ it, though subject to a tax of d. 
per pound on the spot. No argument against it can be drawth, 
from the effect which the constant draining from the banks of 

| the 
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the Droitwich canal (often very highly impregnated with, it). 
has on the herbage immediately adjoining, no more than from 
nay other injudicious excess, which must always be detri- 


N MARL. 


Rep and grey marl is found in most parts, and its use as 
a manure is now pretty well known, though it has not been 
© generally introduced into practice as it deserves. On the 
light sands on the north; mixed with dung, and on the 
stronger soils, with a due proportion of lime thoroughly in- 
corporated, it will probably be found one of the most useful 
chat can be obtained. A method of washing marl over 
watered lands, has been employed in one instance in Devon- 
hire; and should the latter improvement be more generally 
adopted in this county, the former may in many instances be 
introduced, with but little additional labour and expence. 
The general principle of conveying the water over the land, 
is the same in both. Where marl is found between the 
cource from whence the water is obtained, no large quantity. 
is necessary; and the part to be watered, is broke up in 
summer with the plough ; and when sufficiently slacked, by 
exposure to the sun, or if in winter, by frosts, the water is 
directed near it, whilst a man throws into the stream what 
quantities of pulverized mar] is judged necesary; and is 
thus conveyed over the whole surface of the land, with an 
accuracy scarcely to be canceived by those who have not 
wirness ed it. The only precautions necessary, are the em- 
ploying it on land for which the marl will be a proper 
manure, and not conyeying $0 much at once as may en- 


danger the herbage. 
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rains, when the land is said to work well; the great error 
of dividing the roots of weeds, at the time the smallest parts. 
are almost sure to vegetate, is overlooked, and heavy indeed 
must be the rain that drives them home, when the team haz 
nothing else to do. What is here said, cannot be suppaged 
to dissuade from going over the fallows frequently, but 90 
inculcate one of the most certain truisms of good husbandry, 
that one ploughing in dry weather, is of more service than 
all that can be done in the wet. 


FLAX HUSBANDRY. 


BB | in e Pes of fl was more generally % 
* 4 middle soils of this county, much advantage might be 
derived from it. The prejudice under which it labours, has 

been noticed, and may render the following instance of the 

benefit to be gained from it, not unworthy of attention. On 

part of an estate held by the life of a very infirm man, after 

28 | it had been almost wholly exhausted by successive crops. of | 

corn, flax was sow, as a last resort—it thrived well, the in- 

valid lived, wheat was tried again without manuring : the 

crop on it proved equal to any of those formerly gained after 

a moderate dressing, The unexpected success of this fia 

attempt, induced the holder of the property to make farther 

trial of it; and such has been the uniform advantage arising 

from it, that in a very considerable district of the county.of 

Devon, flax is now very frequently adopted as a very du. 

and lucrative shift crop; but before this can be generally 

c practised here, the high ridges must come down; cross hat- 

| rowing, 
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— 
PONDS, AND DRINKING POOLS... 


Tur giving cattle clean and wholicens waer i drink, fs 
«eldom so much attended to as it ought to be. More atten- 
tion is beginning to be paid to this important article, at least 
in Worcestershire. A new pond has lately been invented, 
which is usually situated where the corner of four grounds 
meet. The pond should be made about twenty yards square, 
ten feet deep in the middle, and sloping on all sides. As a 
security for the water not running out, it is generally puddled, 
or secured with clay, over which must be thrown loose stones, 
or soil, and afterwards a payement. The pond will fill by the 
rain in winter, and be repleniched by the fogs during zum- . 
mer. 6 a 
More attention also, ought to be paid to the water given 
to cattle in the fold- yard, which is in general impregnated 
with all the filth that issues from the surrounding dung-hills.. 


— 


IMPROVEMENT OF STOCK, 


Tuis county is by no means deficient in emulation, witch 
respect to stock; and though it is not purtued with all the 
enthusiasm observable in some others, it is perhaps conducted 
with more skill than in most; but this must be understood 
of the superior managers. One mistake, and that a very 
capital one, has been noticed, more than once—the attempt 
to introduce a larger breed than the nature of the soil will 
admit. After all that has been done and said on this subject, 
the real principle of improvement consists in suiting the stock 
to 
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to the soil. Sheep, of the best and most fashionable breets 
are in the hands of several gentlemen; and various ern 
have been made, and some beautiful and fine stock has been 
produced. On the commons and open fields, there is the 
greatest room for improvement ; this, however, under the 
present management, is impossible. The cattle of the coun. 
try, are chiefly bought in from those of Hereford, Stafford, 
and Gloucester. Those that have been bred, in general, are 
a mixed breed, without any particular improvement in view, 
Some few haye now turned their attention this way, and 
the experiments are in judicious hands, such as will pare 
neither expence nor care, in perfecting them. Were more 
oxen introduced into the working stock, it would undoubt- 
edly, be a very advantageous improvement. One obje&ion 
of some weight is this, that they cannot be worked in yokes, 
upon the declivities of the present high ridges; and the harneg 
necessary for them, worked in length, is very expensive; 
but this will be done away when the ridges are lowered. 
Their advantage to the owner, in point of keep, expence, 
and other circumstances, is obvious ; it may not, however, 
be superfluous to add, that in those parts where they are in 
general use, they are preferred by the graziers. They are 
worked till they are six years old; they nan 
age of two or three. 


— 


IMPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED. 


In considering the more immediate improvements of 
which the present management of this county is capable, the 
first thing that strikes even the ost superficial observer, d 
the value of its waste lands. The converting of these, whe- 
rage, must of course depend on their peculiar circumstances. 
The 
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The great point to be enforced, has certainly been but little 
attended to, in those inclosures which have already taken 
| place—it is, to consider, in portioning out the land, the con- 
veniency of draining and watering ; the trouble and expence 
of which will be much curtailed, if these most material ob- 
jects are sufficiently considered in the first. demarkations ; 
but few instances can occur, where the ditches for the neces- 
gary fences, may not be made useful drains, and in many, 
the only ones needful to carry off superfluous water. And 
there can be but few large tracts, a considerable part of 
which may not be allotted to pasturage, capable of receiving 
the benefit of watering. Should the meditated inclosure of 
Malvern Chase be carried into effect, the fairest opportunity 
offers itself, of procuring to the several allotments those in- 
extimable advantages. It has been already hinted, how capa-- 
ble the greatest part of this county is of these improvements.. 
A first step to this, however, must be, the clearing the natural 
primary drains, the water courses, the small brooks and ri 
vulets ; these are in general much neglected, and from their 
foulness, the water becomes in some measure stanked up, and 
continues at such a level, as prevents many of the smaller na- 
of planting on the sides of the brook, and continuing the ac- 
cidental growth on their banks, contributes much to this. 
aiderable extent on the course of the large rivers,. suffer much. 
ftom this neglect; subject to be frequently overflowed, they 
are also drenched in heavy rains, with the water from the: 
distant high grounds; and as the immediate banks. of rivers: 
are always above the level of the lands adjoining, the water,. 
on both occasions, is continued on them $0 long as to injure: 
them considerably. Open. drains, to-earry off the flood, and 
sufficient water course, to receive and convey the torrents 
from above, to their natural destination, would. prove-a cer- 
tain remedy to this evil. 

The 
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The planting of timber, is another principal improvemtir 
this county is capable of ; and as it is but just emerging u 
that neglect in which it has lain for a long time, the examine 
ing any of the prejudices that have contributed to it, may 
still be useful. The charge of want of exertion; which in 
most instances of neglect in rural business, attaches to the 
tenant, in this, lies wholly at the door of the landlord.” The 
very distant prospect of a return, has undoubtedly” great 
weight, but this, with proper management, will be done 
away, as a return of 201. per acre may be reasonabiy expect 
ed from the underwood, &c. in twenty years, equal m0 an 
annual rent of 158. per acre; and this frequentiy, on land. 
which in its present state, or under any other management, 
would produce little or nothing. Along the banks of de 
Severn, more especially 10 the north of Worcester mum 
stall, and not a few, pretty considerable tracts of waste land, 
are met with, which seem, by every advantage that can t- 
cur to encourage plantations, to invite the industrious hand 
of the planter. On those few spots where accident or in- 
dustry has raised timber, it is of the finest growth, ant f 
quality. On the banks of the Avon, or at no great distance, 
similar situations are to be found. They are more frequent 
on those of the Teame; and though this river, not being na- 
vigable, does not offer all the advantages of the others, % 
highly probable that floats of timber might be safely condudt- 
ed, from any parts adjoining, in the high floods to hin it 
is subject. The neighbourhood of the presetit canals/ought 
also to be carefully explored, for situations of this description. 
There can be no doubt, but in process of time, upon ih 
plan, the former abundance of timber might be restored. 
Were the same idea extended also to the farms, à great in- 
convenience, now much complained: of, would be obviated, 
the mutilating of hedge-row timber. On most estates, some 
spots are to be met with, which cannot be so well employed 
in any other way, as in raising timber and underwood forthe 
use 
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ve of the farm. Hedges might then be thinned, | without 
"cejodice > the alindl and the occupier, more particularly 
those of the old small inclosures, would get rid of a very 
nuisance ; for such the timber, in its present crowded 
state, must be to the crops.” Where fuel is plenty, as it may 
be said to be through the greater part of this county, the 
white-thorn hedge should be more generally introduced, be- 
ing the cheapest in the long run, and incumbering the ground 
ess than any other. It would certainly be an object well 
worth the attention of proprietors of estates, more particu- 
larly those residing in their neighbourhood, to raise large 
quantities of these plants, for the use of their farms. 

The extreme height of the ridges, is an error that calls loud- 
ly for redress ; it is wonderful to what a pitch this practice is 
carried, in all the strong soils of this district, even in the in- 
closures of modern date; in the old ones, their effects may 
be traced in the very meadows adjoining the principal rivers. 
Their inconveniences are sufficiently known; but no where 
can they be more conspicuous than in the vales of this neigh- 
bourhood : after a considerable fall of rain, the Vale of Eve- 
Sham has in many parts the appearance of a country interseCted 
in all directions by navigable canals; and this on a soil the 
most retentive of water. There are many parts of the coun- 
ty, in which an alteration in this might be immediately 
adopted; in all, as soon as the necessary drains can be com- 
pleted. Other improvements that will follow, are these 
lighter, and more active horses, and much fewer in nutnber, 
will be equal to the business of the district, and the imple- 
ments will soon shake off their cumbersome make: some- 
thing considerable has been already done in this way, and 
more is in contemplation. The methods employed are 
chiefly these on pasture grounds the turf is removed, and 
the centre of the ridge being broken up by the plough, is 
thrown down into the furrow, and the turf replaced. Per- 
haps a considerable saving of labour in this method may bo 
WOR, ] F made, 
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when this is lowered, covering it with that from the seen 
and so on till the last, Which will receive chat laid aide 
from the first. The turf will chen be removed but once 
instead of twice, which, is the case when it is taken of 
and replaced on the same ground. In other instances, where 
the land, from a state of tillage, is to be laid down for pas. 
ture, the ridge is simply levelled, by removing the sail into 
the furrows. The success of this method does not appear 
to recommend it, as it wholly robs the centre of its best wil, 
and a less fruitful tract points out for years after, the low is 
has sustained. In a third, the spade alone is used ; and. | 
chis manger a trench, some four or six spades wide, is first 
dug out, to procure room. The digging is then continued 
throughout two spades deep. The firv-is thrown into the 
bottom of the trench, to form the future surface the sec 
from the bottom is thrown into the furrow, by which means 
the centre of the former ridge still retains its meliorated wil 
The detriment the ridge suffers, from being robbed, in the 
method, being inconvenient to the farmers of confined capi = 
tal, has induced many, in the inclosures of the Vale of 
Evesham, to adopt a. sort of middle method-—a small ridge 
ts thrown up in the former furrow, which accumulating 
gradually, will, in course of time, bring the general fares = 
wmething nearer a level. As slovenly neglect is usual in 

most of the tillage, it is no uncommon thing to observe, in 
2. piece of eight or ten acres, perhaps a sixth part round the 
boundaries, not only uncultivated, but left a nursery for 
weeds, Nox is this the only mischie—there is on the 
parts a constant accumulation of soil, brought by the homes, 
piece, and of course it has a tendency to give it 2 hollow 
form, of alb others the most inconvenient. If, however, the: 
great weight of the plough, or other implement, on their 
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precent constru@tion, and the reaitance of a strong coil, re- 
a greater number of horses to work them, is found 
to render so much room to turn, necessary, care should un- 
doubtedly be taken to remove the accumulating earth, which, 
when done, and mixed with the other manure, will be found 
to have contributed che most valuable part of the dressing. 


5 
OBSTACLES 10 IMPROVEMENT. 


i the payment of tythes in kind, and anormala tare 
are found obstacles to improvement, might not such obstacles 
be removed, by a*law, enforcing a compositiofi for tythes, 
to be assessed, not by the value of any particular estate, but 
by the average value of a conaiderable district, and re. assessed 
at different periods; confining the assessment to the value of 
the land in a common course of husbandry; that is, exchud- 
ing all extraordinary improvements, such as buildings, plan- 
tations, &c. and by regulating renewals of the tenures under 
the church, in the ame manner as the proportion of rent 
claimed as 3 Goo. heings, wnpeny, SAEED 
the tythes of the district. 
| The quarzizy e eee 
meadows, with the strange mixture of property in these, are 
also considerable obstacles. A general law, and that binding 
a small minority, by diminishing the present exorbitant ex- 
pences that attend bills for inclosures, amd the execution of 
them, would perhaps be the most direct means of removing 
them. The chort time for which the tenants in general hold 
their farms, must also act as a considerable check om their 
cxertions. Could any means be deviged,. of establishing that 
confidence between landlords and tenants, whichought to gub- 
sist among those whose interest must go hand in hand, a very 
comiderable obstacle to improvement would. be done away- 
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SPIRIT OF IMPROVEMENT. . 


Tur lands in Worcestershire, have within the last f. 
years been much improved in value, and the farmers in ge- 
neral have a turn for improvement. Even those who are not 
very earnest about it, merely for the sake of improvement, are ; 
ready enough to embrace a scheme, in which there is any 
prospect of advantage. Much, however, remains to be 
done ; and the following queries, drawn up by an intelligent 
farmer, in Worcestershire, are well entitled to the attention 
of his countrymen. | 

QUERIES RESPECTING) THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


— 


ae and cultivated grases, might n 
more cultivated; and with great advantage ? | 
Whether turnips . ad ep 
clean ? 
Whether mar] might not be more ung 
naged, and more generally used ?  _ 
As the hop-grounds are of great consequence to the farmer, 
whether more labourers ought not to be employed in culti 
vating the hops, as well as other parts of the farm; for; wich- 
I nr ee 
be neglefted? . EE 
Whether the pasture grounds should not be cleared of the 
alders, and ash plantations made, an* property on 
every farm, according to its size? 
dean afro re batuntrmcaagrekr..."— 
quently ? 
b 
e eee eee, eee nada 
broad-cast ? | 
"Whether improvements in stock, ovght not to be mar 


generally A 


Whether 


. 
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Whether more e eee 
built ? 
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produce, although approved of by many, are not, perhaps, the 

best judged rewands. aan 
n all hopes af a prize, would be given up 
by ninety-nine people out af an hundred, unless they were 
to rob one part of the farm to enrich a particular spot. The 
present high prices of grain, is undoubtedly a strong temp- J 
tation to exertion ; long leases would be another incitement, 
for few people will spend--wck on another person's land, un- 
less from the hopes of being amply reimbursed, in conse- 
quence of their ⁰· AA 
years to come. | | 


— 


Having laid before the Board these general observations, 
on the agricultural state of Worcestershire, I shall now pro- 
ceed, to treat more in detail of those two important produc- 
tions, hops and fruit, the culture of which, is confined to this, 
and a few other districts in the kingdom, and consequently 
requires more particular attention; beginning with hops, for 
winch the men 
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I. OF THE HOP PLANTATIONS. 


Tax hop planus W 
tern of neat and excellent husbandry. A very general and 
Judicious experience, and the most pertevering industry, have: 
placed its management, in this particular, on the most re» 
pectable footing ; and though something may be as yer 
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reserved to engage and recompense the future exertions of 
the ingenious and industrious, it may be asserted with tu 
chat the peculiar, or more general produce, of no part in the 
kingdom, has been cultivated with a greater variety of ex. 
periment, and emulous exertion, than the hop. plantations of 
this and the adjoining county. The different sort of this 
valuable plant, cultivated here, are ranged under three gene. 
ral heads: the red, the green, and the white. A various 
has introduced a variety of different species, though differing 
little more than in name and degree, of the same colour; 
Shape, and sine. There are two, however, in more par. 
ticular esteem, both with the planter and merchant; the 
Golding Vine, brought from the neighbourhood: of Cut 
bury, and the Mathan White, the name of which denotes i 
to be a native of this plantation, and of the par of that 
name. The most hardy, that which will flourish with the 
least attention, and is least liable. to suffer from the seazons, 
is the red; perhaps the original stock. The next in this 
line, is the green; which is also the most productise. The 
tenderest, though at the same time the most valuable, is the 
white, The plantations of this county are principally tothe 
west of the Severn, increasing as they approach the banks of 
the Teame, and the confines of Herefordshire. "The Se- 
tions preferred, are a gentle descent, with a $outh, south- 
west, or western exposure, screened at a distance to the nonh 
and east by high ground, or plantations of timber ; but not 
$0 as to prevent a free ventilation: the soil, a deep loamy 
land, or strong clay, aſter it has been thoroughly kmed and 
manured : but above all, a boggy soil, when completely 
drained, and duly meliorated, is aid to produce the heat hops. 
When mcadow or pasture ground 1s broke up: for this put- 
pose, it is either dug, or the swand, being ferst pared thinky 
off by the paring plough, it is buried by the farrow- plough. 

Fiona into 
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woods ; to be thoroughly manured, and to have the ridges; 
provincially lands, entirely levelled. The different manners 
in which they are worked, are, the tump, and the ploughed 

- the former by hand, and the latter by the pluugh : 
dose are aid out in the quincuna: farm; each/tump being n 
the distance of from five to seven feet from the centre of 
each other. On these, the distance between the stocks, is 
from three to four feet ; that between the rows, from seven 
to nine; the greater or less space being always allowed, as 
the land is either richer orpoorer. In the ploughed, if the cir- 
cumstances of the ground will admit of it, che rows run 
mostly north and south, with the view to admit the sun 
more generally when it has most force; but ould it be 


long and narrow, its. greatest length extending cast and west, 


mat direction is preferred: there are those who give it the 
preference when not infuenced by any accidental circum- 
«tances, as receiving the morning tun, by which the chill of 
the night is S00nest dissipated. The sets are procured from 
the shoots, or roots. of the stocks, at the annual time of dress- 
ing, the latter end of March, or beginning of April. They 
must have two joints each, the roots striking from that in 
the ground, and the vine shoating from that above. Four 
ue planted to a stock, at the distance af about four or i 
ac from ee IT 
meet together in the centre, 
. inline whats ho 
grounds; the first and more general is, ta plant the art om 
the situation in whicke they are to remain, immediately” aften 
they are parted from the old stocks., In the other, the ets 


with about five or six inches between the nens z bete they 
grow till the month of October, wen they are trunsplantet 
into the hop- ground. Under this latter management, if the, - 
00ts are good, one will. be muffiiant for a . In re- 

| dig 


are planted in nurseries, in raws:about three inches asunden, 
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; 885 moving them, great care must be taken to mike the openly 
| to receive them so large, as not to confine the roots; whin 
planted from the stocks, a hole made with. a peg, to plate 

them in, is all that is required. The nursery has certainly great 

advantage; besides the saving of a considerable expence, whate 

the sets are to be purchased, the land may be worked through i 

summer, to prepare it for the plantation. During the fit 

the grounds are ploughed, or hoed, provincially kerfed; three 

5 | times. They produce no hops; but a good crop of pease, beans, . 
cabbage, or turnips, is obtained between the rows. The zecond 

year they are poled, and yield half a crop ; the third year, 

they are in perfection. When they have reached this zate, 

the management is uniformly as follows :— They are gone 

over, mostly four times, with the plough or kerf, beginning 

about March. The first business is to throw down'the 

tumps, and rows of the former. year, and to work inthe 

manure, previously brought on in the winter. This cn 

sists of fresh earth, rotten dung, or a compost of dung, earth, 

and lime, judiciously proportioned, according to the natwe 

of the soil; each acre receiving not less than sixty cart loads, 

. for a good dressing —it is repeated, according as the nature 
of the land renders it necessary. The stocks are now pruned, 
the remains of the old vines, and superfluous 'shoots, are le- 
moved with the hop-knife. The second moulds up the 
tumps and rows; the succeeding ones complete the mould- 
ing up of the plants, and destroy the weeds. : The tumps 
are formed round, flat at top, and about twenty inches 
diameter, and somewhat broader at their bottom. The 
ploughed lands afe thrown up much in the same manneras 
for potatoes, or beans, only higher, and with more Soul. 
The shoots begin to appear in April, and the poles ae 
pitched the latter end of the same month, or beginning of 
May. These are set two or three to a stock, at a foot 
distance from each other, with great regularity and era 
- ness, and inclining a little outwards, over the alleys. "Some 
at» 
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attention is necessary, in 'this pare of the buzinew, not to/over- 
pole the plants, either in number, or the length of the poles, 
as it weakens them; and by drawing the vine out to too 
great a length, renders them less productive. About the 
close of this month, and beginning ot June, women are em- 
ployed to direct the vine to the poles, and tie them with 
dried rushes. This is continued till they are out of reach. 
The only care now remaining is, to keep under the weeds, 
and to go over the plantations occasionally, to replace any _ 
vines that may stray, and repair any damage the plants or 
poles may have received from the weather. When they 
have reached their full growth, which is, in some measure, 
regulated by the number and length of che poles, the side 
shoots put out. The mechod of topping the vines, to pro- 
mote the lateral Shoots, said to-be practised in other . 
tions, is never used in this. | 

About the second week in September they ripen, when 
the hop-pulling begins. In a plentiful year, it continues six 
weeks, more or less, according to the crop. The cribs are 
now placed, beginning on that part which lies most exposed 
to the sun, as being soonest ripe ; one, two, or more, as the 
proprietor's plantation is large or small, and he has the con- 
yenience of kilns to dry them. Each crib has eight or ten 
pickers, women and children; they pick, if there is a tolerable 
crop, and they are any ways industrious, from six to eight bushels 
each per diem, which is about a sackful (the sack in which they 
are carried green to the kiln) ; eight of these sacks, when dried, 
make about one hundred weight; but in some seasons, though 
no ways negligent, they will fall short of one half of this quan- 
tity, The pickers come from the neighbouring counties; but 
the far greatest number out of Wales; some from thirty and 
forty miles distant. From the cribs, the hops are conyeyed 
to the kilns, four or five of the sacks alluded to before, at a 
time, on a horse, and are dried as soon as possible ; they 
damage considerably, if suffered to lie long together before 
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they are put on the kilns. They will heat 1 . or eight 


| hours, and lose colour; .. the kilns are kept 


take in drying, is from eight to — hours, according as 
they are ripe -and dry. Great attention, and consider 
judgment, are necessary in this part of the business, the whole 
of the year's expences and labour, and at times property to 
some amount, being at stake on a single kiln—it is usually 
entrusted to those who have been long used to the practice 
The general principle on which they proceed, is "to begin 
with a very gentle fire, till warmed through; the heats 


then gradually increased, and continued tilt the core (fruit 


stalk) is quite sunk and dry. They are then removed; and 
thrown together in a heap, in a corner of a large rom aps 
propriated to this purpose, and frequently turned from one 


side to the other, in order to cool them completely before 


they are bagge t. 

The method of bagging is as follows —A trotig boq; 8 
made fast round the mouth of the sack, which is chen let 
down through a circular opening in the floor, made for this 
purpose; a few are first put in, when the man Who is pris 
cipal in this part of the business, gets in, and by consant 
treading, presses them down as close as he can. A seond 
person is employed in breaking them (that is, tearing the 
flowers, &c. from the fruit talk) and throwing them int 
the bag as they are wanted: thus they proceed till it is all, 
when the mouth is loosened from the hoop, and closed, leay- 
ing at each corner of the sack a space for the hand, for 
the better convenience of those who are employed in cr. 
rying them. 

In the ground, nothing more is done, but stripping and 
piling the*poles; these are always set up in them, about 
three hundred in a pile, sloping and propping each other, the 


better to withstand the wind. Different opinions art enter- 


tained respeCting the superiority of the tump and plough 
Fn" 
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the former e the ava in 
many P is said to be cheaper and more pro- 
ductive : but as it is impossible, from the present extent 
of the plantation, that any considerable proportion can be 
worked in this manner, from want of hands, the enquiry can- 
not be of much consequence. The expences of these plan- 
tations may be calculated from the following statement: A 
they always occupy the most valuable tract on the farm, the 
rent cannot be set down lower than thirty-one chillings per 
acre, in some instances it is much higher. The acre is not 
to be estimated as statute measure, but after the rate of one 
thousand stocks to the acre, which is in general one - fiſth 
less. The expence of manure is very heavy, as they pro- 
duce none, except the ashes from the burning of the vines 
and leaves; so that were justice done to the rest of the land, 
the greater part ought to be -procured from home. The 
price of dung (provincially muck) in general, is about six 
chillings per waggon-load, or three ghillings per ton; (if 
from stables, in which horses are fed plentifully with corn, 
the price runs higher in bannen erdbeer 
fetched eight or ten miles. 
| The n , eg the se- 
veral scasons, as they are termed, at a fixed price, which is, 
from fifteen shillings to twenty chilling per acre, according 
to the different quality of the soil. The seasons are ſour, 
and thus divided: throwing down and cutting, spreading 
„ piching poles, kerfing and ramping, stripping and piling 
poles : otherwise the workman receives his usual pay of 
one shilling per day, wich drink; or some parts, arg taken 
by the acre, as pitching poles three shillngs, «ripping and 
pihng two shillings and six-pence to three shillings and six- 
pence. The women employed to tie the vine receive six- 
pence per day, with two quarts of drink ; or they take them 
by the year, at three shillings or three shillings and six-pence 
per acre. The. hop-pullers receive from $ix-pence to cight- 
G 2 7 90 pence 
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pence per day, with a pint of thickened milk, or 'something 
similar, for breakfast every morning; two quarts of drink 
per day, and two dinners every week. The pole- man, he 
who brings and removes the poles, has all his meals, drink 
and from four shillings to six shillings per week. The 
coal (pit-coal charked) with which they are dried, ig a 
an expence of considerable consequence; it is chieſſy pro- 
cured at Pinsax, in this county, at a distance of several mileg 
from some of the plantations, where it costs two-pence half 
penny or three-pence per bushel; twenty-eight bushels are 
ton, and it takes two tons of coal to dry one of hops. The 
drier is paid from twelve shillings to twenty-one shillings 
per week, varying according to the number of kilns he has 
to attend: he has aleo his meals and drink. He who has 
the management of the bagging, is paid four-pence per hun- 
dred weight, exclusive of his assistant. There are different 
articles used for bagging : the Lubecks, and a sort of cloth 
manufactured at Dudley, in this county, are the most in e, 
and chiefly the latter. The price varies according to the 
demand. The Lubecks are dearest ; they cost, in general, 
from twenty-eight chillings to thirty-four shillings per piece, 
and are thirty-six yards long, and about thirty-one inches 
wide. The Dudleys cost from twenty-two $hillings to-thirty- 
two shillings, and are of the same dimensions, each pieck 
making eight sacks, four yards and three - quarters long. 
Most of the estates which grow many hops, have planta» 
tions in which the poles are raised. Ash and barked oak 
are preferred; but willow, poplar, and alder, are also used. 
Where che estate does not produce a sufficiency, they are 
bought at the woods and coppices in the neighbourhood, at 
from five shillings to bfteen $hillings per hundred; thew 
length is from eight to eighteen, or twenty feet, propor- 
tioned to the goodness of the lands; they last, with care, seven 
or eight years, The sets, when bought, cost from gix-pence 
pence 
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pence is the duty, which is one-penny-per pound, and fifteen - ö 7 
shillings per cwt. on the produce. The average of the | 8 ES. | bp 
expences in general, is thus estimated: that of workmanship, its 3 | 28 2 
from rwenty-five shillings to thirty $hillings per acre ; those of 02208 A | 3 


picking, drying, charcoal, sack, and duty, thirty billings: wt 8 . — = 
per hundred weight. The implements used throughout this - f | - 9 
plantation are, the plough, the kerf, the spade, iron-crow; | IS AF 1 
and the hop-knife. The plough is the common one of the - 48 0 
district; the kerf is a large hoe, with a- plate about nine | | VION = 
inches broad, and thirteen deep; the spade needs no par- r | 1 


ticular description; the crow is an iron bar; about four feet. | | == 
and a half long, generally square at top, with à large point, | | 3 
in the 0tagon form, used to make the hole in the ground in I 
pitching the poles : the hop- knife resembles in make the sickle, | | AF 
an old one being often converted to this purpose, by grinding = 


off its saw-edge, and giving it a sharp one in its stead ; when 
made with new mettle, it is something smaller. The crib ; | I 
into which the hops are picked, is an open frame made of _ 
wood, standing about four feet high, four feet broad, and | = 
nine long. To the upper edge of this, is fastened the crib- 


cloth, which is nine yards double, made with the same stuff 3 
with the bags, but coarser and cheaper. The sacks in 2 1 
which they are conveyed to the kiln, are che same. The N 2 J 
kiln will be afterwards described. | 22 I 

When the hop-grounds are come to perſection, it is the J 


general practice to exclude every other growth, and trust to 
them alone, for a return of the great expence at which they | = 1 
are cultivated. Under this management, those which have | 5 43 
been uniformly attended to im their prime, and not weakened | | =_— 
by over poling, will continue to produce plentifully from _ 
twenty to thirty years; and in some instances, much longer, 3 1 
care being taken to replace the stocks that accidentally decay. . ; __ F YI 
On the other hand, fresh grounds are generally allowed to | 45 = 


produce the finest hops, and in greatest abundance. A ques» 4 
tion of some difficulty arises, at what time it will answer ; 5 I 
$ 4 
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dest to give up the old, and plant new growids, aud mas 
at last be determined by the peculiar circumstances of each 
plantation, But the error of continuing che old, as they 
often are, years after they have passed their prime; is wit 
evident. Fhe first expence of the new, may weigh with 
the occupier who holds his farm by the year, or for-a cher 
term; but this is not the case with many of the principal 
planters. The same observation holds good wich respe@ t 
the fruit plantations : these are often suffered to encumbet 
the grounds, when there is scarce a hope left, that they may 
produce a crop anywise adequate to the expence of en 
tinuing them. This has given rise to the following prac. - 
tice, and were it uniyersally adopted, it would probably prove 
advantageous to the planters in general :—The young hap. 
grounds are planted at proper distances with 'frait-tzees; 
these, from the frequent turning the soil and manure, are 
found to thrive better, and of course come to perfetion 
Sooner, by this than any other management followed inthis 
eounty. The constant attention to the fences necegrary for 
the hops, is of the greatest service to the trees, by proteciing 
them from their greatest bane, the teeth and rubbing of cattle 
of every description. For years, there can be no doubt hu 
the advantage to the trees, more than compensates any los 
the hops sustain, considerably. Later, it is true, de det 
prove prejudicial, by che spreading of their roots, and hy their 
branches intercepting the light and heat of the sun; prevent 
ing also a free circulation of air. This, however, Will 88. 
happen in any considerable degree, till they are fafteenor 
twenty years growth, the time when the hops, under this 
management, may be expected to decline, and it will be 
necessary to apply the land to the purposes of which it i 
most Capable as an orchard. In this method, there would - 
always be a constant succession- of young vigorous plants 
tions of both produce. Those years in which the hops fail, 
some return for 1 u 
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tended with, might be looked for from the fruit; a larget 
proportion of the land would share in turn, that extraor- 
dinary attention which is now confined to those parts on 
bably never rise 80 high as they occasionally do now ; but it 
must be remembered, these are not those which pay the 
planter best, as all the expences on the produce are the ame, 
on a given weight, Whatever price it bears. Moreover, the 
average produce of the plantations is now said to exceed the 
consumption: in the great years, such as the present, 0 
much so, as to reduce the price 80 low as scarcely to repay 
he planter ; they are, nevertheless, increasing: those of this 
county, within the last three years, have added one hundred 
and fifty acres to their former growth, and this, notwith- 
standing there appears but little prospect of any new markets 
for them being found: a very serious consideration, and 
highly deserving the utmost attention of the planters. If this 
statement proves true, the following practical inference may 
be with certainty drawn from it that it will be adviseable to 
forego some of those points which are particularly calculated 
to assist the crops of hops alone, in favour of a produce, the 
value and consumption of which are constantly increasing. 
The circumstance of those hops which are most in request, 
ripening all at nearly one time, is à considerable inconveni- 
ence both to the owner, and holder of the estate; as they 
damage so soon, whether left on the wires when ripe,” or 
gathered, if not dried immediately, it is necessary to have 
buildings, and a number of kilns in proportion to the sine of 
the plantations, and more hands during the season, than would 
be otherwise wanting. Could chose sorts which ripen earlier 
or later, be improved, or any others introduced, that do so, 
it would be a considerable acquisition. The parts necessary 
to pertect the seeds, are found on different plants, and as the 
greatest stress is laid on these, it may be proper to notice, 
dat the practice of removing the barren stocks, may be car- 
| ried 
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ried too far: it is an enquiry well worth attending to, whe. 
ther this may not ho Ge came, mee 
decay on some grounds. . 

The following observations of Dr. Wiruzttxe (But 
Arang.) on the honey-dew, deserve to be introduced to the 
notice of the planters. —* If the hop-yards were covered with 


stones, the plants would be less liable to suffer from the 


<« honey-dew, or from the otter moth ; for the honey-dew is 
« the excrement of a species of louse (aphis) ; but these in- 
« gects seldom increase so as to endanger the plant, unles it 
« is in a weak condition; and the larva of the otter moth at 
the roots, first occasion the plant to be sickly. Now, 
« when the hop grows wild in stony places, and fixzures of 


rocks, where the moth cannot penetrate to deposit iu eggs 


< the hop is never known to suffer from the honey-d ew. 
Under this view of the disease, might not the practice of 
smoaking the fruit plantations, on the first alarm of a blight 
used in some fruit countries, be applied here to tho of 
hops? The other injuries to which they are liable, Still g- 
main without a remedy. A free circulation of the air trough 
them, and complate draining of the land, are the only de- 
pendence. The use of the kerf is attended with one dis- 
vantage, and which, when employed, almost solely, wo de- 
stroy weeds, is of consequence: the person working with it in 
some measure, defeats the intention of his labour, as hes 


' continually treading down the soil again, he has just loogen- 


ed; and thus, in some degree, resets the weed he had buta 
little before turned up; but the greater dispatch made with 
it, more than can be done with the spade, will probably con- 


_ tinue it that preference in which it is held. 


The tythe of hops is more particularly complained of than 
that of any other article, and considering the very great ex- 
pence at which they are cultivated, it appears "to be-with 


reason. The present regulations respecting the hop-duly, 


are not complained of, and if the tax must be continued (to 
| | : use 
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use the language of the planter), it cannot, probably, be 5 
tered for the better. The only use of consequence, to which | 
the hops are applied, is the preserving malt liquors. The AT, 
hoots, called hop-tops, are introduced in spring, as an ele- 
gant vegetable, and somewhat resemble asparagus. Strong 3 1 
cloth is made in Sweden, of the stalks; for this purpose they | RF . 
must be gathered in autumn, soaked in water all winter, and | 2 FE = 
in March, after. being dried in a stove, they are dressed like | I _— 
flax. 4 N 2 

The —_ of the kiln is as follows The brick- 
work rises perpendicular from the ground, to a height suſh- 
cient to admit of about two or three feet below the bars; or 
grate, on which the fire is made, and about six or seven 
above it. The dimensions at the base vary, according to the - 
size required for the grate, and to give the brick- work suffi- 
cient strength to support the superstructure. The height of 
this is determined by that of the building, when it is not 
erected new for the purpose. At the top of the perpendicu- 
lar brick-work, iron bars are fixed at right angles; on 
them are laid tiles, or large flat stones, where they can be 
procured ; these are covered on the upper side with a coat of 
mortar. The name given to this part of the kiln, the spark 
stone, sufficiently denotes its use; it is placed in the centre, 
and of such size, as leaves room around it to admit the heat 
above, at the same time that it prevents the sparks from the 
fire being carried there. From this part, the brick-work 
becomes wider, overhanging gradually for about four feet, 
in a funnel shape, when it again rises perpendicular about 
two feet: here joists are worked in, at small distances from 
each other, and on these, laths are nailed, forming the floor. 
The brick-work is continued a foot higher, forming a breast- 
work round the top; on the floor, and round this breast- : | 
work, the hair-cloth is spread, in which the hops are con- | 1 
tained. 3 | * 
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| Tux fruit plantations do not hare, in any propltiiet U 
Fs FLOG, attention paid to the hops; such, indeed, is the natural fru. 
fulness of the soil, and so congenial to the growth of fruit of 

every kind, that it flourishes, even where most neglected, in 

a manner unknown to most other districts; of course, ' neces- 

sity, the first spur to exertion, is wanting. Many circum- 

stances, however, unite now, to fix the attention of the 

county on this article of its produce. | 

g The plantations may be considered as consisting of those in 
the old orchards, and those of later date; of those under the 

present improved management in the hop-grounds, and the 

zingle trees, either in hedge-rows or elsewhere. The old 

orchards are by no means deserving of particular notice, ex- 

cept for the strongly contrasted light in which they place the 

. improvements already adopted, and to point out those which 
| may be more abundantly introduced. There is no variety of 
soil or situation, surface or aspect, through the county, that - 

has not its plantations under the old system. These leading 

circumstances of the present management, to judge from 

them, were much undervalued by our ancestors.” They w- 

verally abound with a variety of the different kinds of apples 

or pears, and sometimes of both; and are much crowded, 

their greatest distance being, whether in pasture or tillage, 

twenty feet between the rows; and on an average, much les 

betwixt the trees (frequently, no order in the planting is dis- 

coverable) ; the heads, of course, have not sufficient room 

to spread, but are much entangled with each other, and form 

a hade so thick, as to injure materially, not only the fruit, 

but the crops also that grow beneath. In many instances, 

there is scarce an evil to which they ate Hable, though cally 

_ remedied with moderate attention, by which they have not 

suffered in a great degree. If the bark has escaped the teeth, 

| | not 
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not a solitary instance occurs, where they have been pregery- 
ed from the rubbing of the different cattle with which they 
are stocked. They are yniverally over-rup with mos, and 
often encumbered with. a cousiderable weight of  mistletoe, 
and decayed wood : such is the condition of many, from age 
and neglect, that thay qught en 
plantations long ago. 

There is bot lite can be addad, remntiing ht 
ing in hedge-raws : the practice is now generally condemn- 
ed, and given up, for reasons too obvious to be mentioned, 
Those of long standing, partake of all the defects of the old 
orchards, as far as their situation will admit ; the game may 
be said of those scattered up and down the farms, or found 
in small clusters, the remains of former small inclogures. 

It is from the plantations of later date, more particularly, 
that the following observations are drawn.—Different oils 
are well known. to inflyence both the quality and flavour af - 
the produce; some attention has been paid, in this particu» 
lar, but by no means all that it is capable of; the zize to 
which the several trees naturally grow, and the predominant 
characters of the fruit, being but little attended to, in fixing 
on them for the culture of the different gorts. © Those pre- 
ferred are, the deep loamy lands, and strong clays, when per- 
fetly dry. The foxmer, on the soft sandy stage, which 
prevails in me of the western parts of the county, though 
without any considerable depth, is esteemed particularly well 
adapted for cyder plantations. The gravelly clays, frequent 
in many parts, are also deemed fayourable. Marl, when 
duly meliorated, is in much esteem ; perhaps, strictly speak- 
ing, many of the plantations, wid to be on a clay soil, are 
growing on a meliorated maxl. These are what are 'prefer- 
do well on most other dale 

The situations are generally chogen, 80 2s to avid the, er- 
tremes, which öde axpare- d Fram (har eee 
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or are liable to suffer from moisture, by being low,” A gentle 
declivity, and south or south- west aspect, wich a view to ge. 
cure them from the chills of the north and east, is 8ought for: 
some distant screen also to the west, to protect them from 
the violence of the winds proceeding from that quarter, is 
required. No preparation of the ground, for "planting, is 
made, beyond that which occurs in the common courte of 

husbandry. tray: 8 
The stocks are n raised from seed obtained from 
the crab, or kernel fruits, and mostly bought at nurserieg 
The price is from eight-pence to eighteen- pence: the ma- 
nagement of them must of course be uniform ; the only object 
with the nursery-men being to procure strong, upright, Rand- 
Some plants, without any view to their future application, as 
to the different kinds of fruit which they are to bear ; (ome 
are also procured wild from the woods. They are planted 
at about eight or ten years growth, seven or eight feet high, 
and about four inches girth ; in this situation, they remain 
in general three years before grafting, as it is esteemed the 
best practice, to graft after they are transplanted to the spot 
on which they are to continue. The time of performing 
this, is in the months of March and April. The method 
chiefly” used are, the stock and saddle grafting. In the 
former, the head of the stock being sawed off, and two or 
more openings made with the saw, and afterwards smoothed 
with a knife, an equal number of grafts are secured in them 
with clay, or the coramon soil of the ground, tempered into 
a paste with water. In the latter, the head is also taken off 
and the graft bestrides its top, which is shaped up into d 
sharp edge to enter it, and is secured as above. When this 
method is adopted, it is always done at a much earlier period, 
and generally in the nursery. The grafts are mostiy pro- 
cured from the same, or some neighbouring plantation. In 
taking up and replanting, the setting of the tree upright is 
all that is attended to- but little method is observed in either 
| cutting, 
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doing, or placing” doe vet z e soib3s"rmuriiod:as ie 
drove into the ground, reclining towards them ; to which 
they are tied with a band of hay or straw. In the hop- 

no further security -is required, but in those that ate 
liable to be stocked ; they have either thorns fastened round 
them, or a frame to protect them: these frames consist some 
times of three stakes, standing triangular with cross-pieces ; 
at other, of only two, but considerably broader than the 
former, and furnished in the ame manner with cross-pieces. 
This, however, must be understood of the superior ma- 
nagement; it is too often wh y omitted; or, having been 
provided at first, is afterward. neglected. In the hop- grounds, 
and more modern plantations, the distance usually observed 
between the rows, and betwixt the trees, is from thirty to 
forty feet. From this time till they reach their full-growth;- 
the only attention they receive is, to train the trunk upright, 
and to clear the head from the low hanging boughs, in order 
to place them as far as may be, out of the reach of cattle. _ 
Pruning the trees, and clearing them from decayed and"use- 
les wood, is, in some degree, continued afterwards. In 
about five years from grafting, they begin to bear ; and in 
about thirty years, are supposed to reach theit prime, and 
to continue in full vigour thirty years more. Pear- trees, 
for a still longer period; in many instances, they are known 
to haye produced plentiful -crops when a hundred years old. 
The produce of the different sorts of fruit, varies” consi- 
derably -an apple- tree that yields a hogshead of liquor, is 
deemed a great bearer; whereas, instances have occurred, 
of a pear-tree affording three hogsheads, of a hundred and 
ten gallons each. Most plantations have their trees, that, in 
a tolerable year, give a hogshead each. The apples in most 
csteem are, the red and yellow tire; golden pippin, bland- 
| | pear= 
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pear-mains, &c. &c. The pears are Squash, huffeap, han 
linton, &c. As à general characteristic, apples of a coꝶ of 
red colour, both within and without, are preferred. |. 
The management of the soil varięs in nothing from tha 
pursued on those parts not planted ; the same sven of 
crops is observed on the arable, and the gras-grounds ar 
either mowed or grazed. as usual; nor is the choice of ma, 
nure influenced, but by the circumstances of the wil. The 
different fruits, and their several kinds, ripen. at differen 
times, including the early sorts for the market. The ws. 
son begins about June but the fruit-harvest, more gl 
speaking for the general orchard fruits, not till the: beginning 
of September for. pears, and the close of the game. month for 
apples. Their falling spontanegusly from the tree, is. the 
only criterion by which they judge of their ripegess, Te 
methods of gatheripg are observed—the. one is, hand-picking, 
when they are taken from the tree singly by the hand, a 
to ayoid every risque of bruising them. In the other, and 
more general way, they are hook off with long poles having 
hooks, with which they lay hold of the boughs;-/0r, when 
more. force. is necessary, they are beaten off with, the. poles 
The first is usually followed with the fruits degigned for the 
table, or the market; these are generally gathered before 
they are fully ripe. The latter is -universally. adopted: iy 
gathering those for the mill; in this also, the trees are always 
cleared of the whole of their produce at once. That which 
is designed for the table at home, or for the warke ata 
latex, season, is laid up. dry on the floors of large rooms, 
stre ed with straw ; in frost, they are covered With it, aud 
Ws examined occasionally, to prevent, as much as posible, 
the accidental decay of any from injuring others. That de- 
gigned for the mill, is collected together, even, the. choice 
in large heaps, near the mill, in the open air, and on the 
ground: the two last circumstances are particularly. inxiated 
*** „%ö„ͤ%ͤ„ 
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But little care is taken to keep the several vorts apart? 4 furs 
ber enen 
with a board is sometimes made, but this is 6nly for 
the prime fruit. The sie of che heap is very unbertait; as 
no means are employed to confitie tem; in dhe bentre they 
vsually rise to the height of three or four feet. In thivrats 
they remain erposed ts the weather, im d n fue en 
mellow ripe. Should not the whole he made into liquor be- 
fore the frost sets in, as is often the ease in great fruit years) 
the heaps are mn 1 
from it. 21 
wirs Shoes Wia buen Wer ali GE Ns 
de understood as relating to the general practice of the coun- 
ty. When deemed in a'proper state, the fruit is cotiveyed 
into the mill, and ground with great care, so as to reduce the 
whole pulp, rind and kernel, as much as may be, into an uni- 
form pap. When removed from the mill, it is thrown into a 
vat, where it remains for à day or two, till some degree of 
fermentation is observable. It is then put into separate hair= 
cloths, each being, when the sides are raised over the contents, 
about six inches thick ; and from six to ten of these are placed, 
under a most powerful pressure, 80 lotig as any juice can be 
forced from them. The liquor is then put inte other vats,/ 
and when the grosser feces have separated;it is drawn off thts 
casks of sixty-three gallons each, leaving both the seum tat 
| had rien to the top, and what had settled to the bottom, be.” 
hind. This being stramed through 4 chrer Corner bag of 
linen, or woollen cloth, is added to the other liquor, And i 
zupposed to be the best of the whole. This last part of the 
process is omitted till after the principal part of the liquor Mas 
been racked once, or oſtener, as it is found fnecesά to chech 
the fermentation ; and the faces sepatated at each time, are 
collected, and the whole $trainedas'#bvve. The Hquor thus 
gained by training, is found to pogess' Contidetable per to 
| retard 
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retard fermentation; it is accordingly added t6 each UI ;, 
proportion as it seems more or less disposed to ferment, Tbe 
refuse from the press in plentiful years, is thrownaway g bt 
in those of scarcity, it is mostly ground a second time wich 
water; and the liquor procured, is used as an inferior uni 
. beverage, called, provincially, waskings. In very ware 
years, it ĩs not to bo supposed but the cyder-house-has its oh. 
ligations, in point of quantity, elsewhere, as well as to the 
trees. The management of tlie fermentation and fining, is 
an art so refined, so enveloped in mystery, that mortal lan. 
guage is not equal to the describing of it; though communi. 
cated some way or other to numberless votaries, they have all 
acquired it they know not how; of course they cannot, per- 
haps will, not, give any information on the subje8 The 
muck is certain, no borrowed ferment-is used, and the fing 
is variously conducted with white of egg, isinglass, aches, 
sand, bullock's blood, or red earth, according to the gwy- 
gestions of the several genii who ar de een 
over thus part of the business. 

The dimensions of the, buildings bach c 
the plantations. The construction of the mill is thig>A 
heavy round and flat stone, running round on its edge in a 
circular trench, nk in xcyeral others closely joingd together: 
the fruit is thrown into the trench, and ground by the weight 
of the circular stone rolling round, and drawn. by a hone. 
The dimensions of the bed, or horizontal part of the mill, that 
in which. the trench is made, in one of a middle size is about 
ten feet diameter, and stands about twenty inches fromthe 
ground. The depth. of the trench, is from eight to twelve 
inches. On the inner side, it rises perpendicular, the outer 
doping so as to give about four inches greater breadth at top 
than at bottom; by this means the fruit, when crushed from 
under the roller, rises chiefly on that side, and is more eaxily 
returned into the centre by the person who follows, generally 
2 woman, or child, who also attends to the horse. The te- 
| - turning 
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turning of the fruit into the middle of the trench, is sometimes 
effected by fastening a piece of wood, usted ſor the purpose, 
to the mill work; The size of the circular stone, or roller 
(chat which rum in the wer i » axle Gagmains, 
i; about four or five feet diameter; and about fourteen inches 
thick; the weight varying according to the texture of it, from 
one ton to one ton and a half. An axle-tree passes through 
the centre of the roller, one end of which extends sufficiently 
over the bed of the mill to admit of a horse being fastened to 
it; the other enters an upright shaft, which has a circular 
motion by means of a pivot in some beam or bearing of the 
floor above; the bottom has a similar motion on the centre of 
the mill. The axle-tree has also a rotary motion in the shaft, 
and again in that part to which the horse is fastened. Thus 
a circular and rotary motion is obtained. In this state, how- 
cvcr, which is by far the most general, the machine is incom- 
plete, as the roller frequently slides along the trench, forcing 
the fruit before it. To obviate this defect, a cog wheel has 
been added, in several instances, to the inner arm of the axle- 
tree, which working in the teeth of a corresponding wheel 
fixed on the surface of the bed, this motion becomes equally 
certain with the other. Another improvement, lately adopted, 
is this—the inner edge of the roller is sloped off; so, that when 
standing in the trench, it forms with the bed of the mill a 
level, by which means the circular motion is much eazed. 
The rotary motion is also much assisted. The press is con- 
structed on the same principles of every other perpendicular 
press: short levers are used at first, afterwards longer; and at 
last, a long iron bar. To increase the purchase, a strong rope 
is ultimately fastened to the end of che bar, by means of an 
open noose, and secured from slipping off by a pin; this rope 
communicates with an upright post in a distant part of the 
building, moving on pivots at each end; the lower, ina hole 
of the floor, the upper, in ome of the timbers above: this post 
has also openings about three or men 
wok. ] I to 
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bo Hiſt levers, by Which it is worked, and the Wendt fs 


however, is the price the more perfect liquors bear, u ts 


rate that which has been damaged, is particular] y recommended 


me cutting part of it cylitidricdl, open at both ends, Half 6 
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required is obtained. A cast iron screw has been lately intro. 
duced instead of the wooden one no inconsiderable improves 
| The only defect complained of in the mills, is tie 
do not always break the kernel sufficiently (it must certainly 
be very difficult to fix so small, hard, and slippery a part, 
hen disperted through large quantities of soft matter in ma- 
chines of vach dimensions), nor is it probable any iniprove- 
ment of the present simple, but excellent construction, cat 
wholly obviate it. Nor do the different contrivatices hither 
proposed, seem likely to be very generally adopted. - Such 


quence. In preparing these, picking the fruit, $0 as to Wpa- 


by the first mariagers. When this is done, might net he 
person thus employed, with a circular scbop, take ddt the 
core of the apple with but ile additional troable ? "The forth 


of the instrument conceived under this idea, is 8 follows : 


inch, or rather, more in diameter, aud about two frickes Tony; 
from each side proceeds an upright piece, tliree inches, or 
something longer than'the largest fruit, to give room for the 
core to fall out between the top of the cylindrical part aud dhe 
handle: this is formed by these two pieces meeting in the 
middle, and entering a cross piece of wood. It is conceived, 
chat with little practice, this might be used with considerable 
expedition by children, at very low wages: bone Would de 
the most eligible material to make it of. Should metal be 
used, the inside of the cylinder might de armed with two or 
more cutting edges, crossing the diameter, or rising along the 
inside; these would serve to divide the cofe still more. The 
kernel, thus separated from almost the whole of the pulpy 
part of che fruit, would, if ground by itself, be with mote 
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certainty brought under the action of the mill; or would be 
reduced with much less trouble, by any of the ther machines 


that are used, or have heen proposed, far grinding fruit. The 
method of using it would be this a piece of deal, ot any zoſt 
wood, must be fixed before the perzon employed, on which | 
to rest the fruit, while the scqop is forced through it, and a 
pail, or bucket, underneath, . to xeceiye-the core as it drops 
from the scoop, each forcing gut that which preceded it. 
Should the idea, as thus gtated, be approved; it may he carried 
still farther. The fluted izop rollers, wed in some parts of 
Herefordshire for a cyder mall, might be adapted to his 
grinding of che/ kernel; and contrived, without much agdi- 
tional machinery, to work with the present mill, or the con- 
struction of the malt mill could be easily applied ; the nut 
being fixed on the inner arm of the axle: trce, the box gecured 
by a support, projecting above and below from the upright 
aft. All this, however, is only conjecture, no attempts 
having been made as yet, to put it in practice. Should it be 
found to answer, or lead to any other improvement, by di- 
 reting che attention of the ingenious to this defect of de 
present mill, every end proposed will be fully attained. 
any part of this county ; they are procured from several parts 
of Herefordshire; the nearest is Bromyard-down, a distance 
of about eleven miles from Worcester. Those most in 
csteem, are brought gut of Wales. The price of the tone, 
worked at the quarries, is twenty shillings per foot; that is, a 
mill, the bed of which measures ten feet in diameter, costs 
ten pounds ; the expence of setting up one of these duntngians, 
four or five pounds; the price of the hair-cloths-for.a press, 
to a mill of this size, is from five to six ghillings each ; they 
measure about three feet six inches gquare, and:last, with care, 
pong years or more the mills, a, hundred years and up- 
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rally used in Devonshire, has been already noticed; and 90 
very obvious are the advantages they possess, thut it appears 
matter of much surprise, they should not have hitherto su- 
plied the place of their very imperfe& contrivanee to break 
the fruit—this being the most the mills of that county can be 
said to do. The benefit derived to the liquor, from the rind 
and kernel, appears to have wholly escaped the observation of 
the cyderists of that district, and is certainly the Teazon'sf 
their sending the fruit to the press 80 very imperfealy . 
duced as it is in their present practice. The hair-cleths 
employed here in the press, should also supersede the reedand 
straw used there. They are not only more convenient, but, 
on the whole, considerably cheaper; the reed for a hogahead 
of sixty- three gallons, costing, on an average, sixpenee, seldom 
There are other circumstances in which the fruit manage- 
ment of the two counties varies considerably. The following 
instances may possibly be found deserving the attention of 
the planters of this. — The orchards '6f Deyonshire” are - 
wholly appropriated to this produce; no other crop, except 
now and then a little garden stuff, is ever expected from them. 
It is, as before observed, a general clause in their leases} that 
they shall not be stocked; and though horses, and perhaps 
calves and pigs, are turned in, in the spring and beginning of 
summer, it is mostly a trespass upon the covenant.” Sheep are 
universally excluded, and this, from a well- grounded appte 
hension, that the grease, or whatever it may be they leave on 
the trees after rubbing against them, is peculiarly prejudicial. 
Upon the first surmise of a blight, they collect the coe 
grass of the orchard, or any other material that in burning 
produces a considerable smoke, and with this they fumigate 
them. Myriads of insects have been known to be destroyed 
in this manner. The fruit is gathered as it falls fromthe 
- tree; 
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tree ; no force is used till the leaves are montly fallen, and 
all employed then, is shaking with the hand, or striking 
between the larger branches with a slight pole. It is, if 
possible, collected when dry, and housed in a loft over the 
* separated frequently with partitions, all opening by 
aliding boards into one part, in which there is a hole, througm 
which it is let down into the mill; as. that gathered first is 
placed nearest the opening, it of course is also ground first. 
No respect is had to quantity; whatever the loſt will hold, 
is placed in it without scruple. The circumstagce of much 
rain falling on the fruit when separated from the tree, though 
totally disregarded, or rather recommended here, is consider- 
ed there as one of the most fatal accidents that can befall it. 
If the loft over the mill s not equal to the whole crop, what 
remains is laid up in other buildings. | 
As some liberty has been taken, in reprobating what ap- 
pears to be the general management of the county, with re- 
ect to the fruit plantations, the following observations are 
offered, ren * hen the 
planter. 
The advantage of situation is Pena. understood, 
and though there is some difference of opinion as to as- 
pect, the leading principles are well ascertained; and will 
no doubt, in due time; be universally carried into effect. 
The general outlines, with regard to soil, are known and 
observed, but there appears room for improvement in the 
filling of them up; that is, in the appropriating of the seve- 
ral soils which are fit for fruit ; to secure and improve the 
discriminating qualities by which each of the superior sorts 
is distinguished. Trees which naturally grow to a. large 
die, planted on a shallow soil; austere fruit on a strong clay; 
and that which is dry and spungy, on a. crude marl, are er- 
rors often met with, very obvious, and easily avoided. The 
stock should be raised under the eye of the planter, or under 
his who has a still greater interest in the success of the planta- 
tion, 
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tion, — of the etate. In the nurierys a proper 
distinftion should be made, of thore raised from the zeal of 
the crab; those from an austere, and those from mare mel. 
low fruits; that they may be each applied to the growing of 
fruit of that character they suit best, or may be, mot likely 
to improve. There certainly is no suihcient-reazon. why 
those from the crab should be uniformly preferred; the other; 
may, without doubt, in many instances, have a preference: 
they docay dooner, but they also come to perfection door 
and when the seed is selected with care, from young viger- 
ous trees, as that of every kind ought to be, are found » 
possess every requisite to form handsome and lasting \plants, 
Owing to inattention in adapting the stock to the de af the 
tree it is intended to support, it is very common to geg dhe 
upper part of the trunk, that growing from the graft, zeveral 
inches larger in girth than the lower; that which remains of 
the stock, forming a considerable projection where the graft 
was inserted. Great care should be taken in the choice of 
stocks, independent of that to ascertain the seed from which 
they are raised. At a very early date, a pretty accurate 
judgment may be formed of the future success of the plant ; 
at two or three years growth, many will be found'to put out 
thorns ; others will be Breed to throw vp ARG 
roots; both should be invariably removed immediately... 
An improved practice in grafting, has been lately iu 
duced, and deserves to be more generally adopted. Tg 
of taking off the entire head of the stock, it ĩs left. on till the 
the boughs are large enough to receive the grafts, An injury 
to which the trees in general are liable (splitting in the 
crown) is by this means-in a great measure avoided. The 
common soil, or clay, used to defend che grafts, is apt d 
crack, and fall off in dry weather and a compo of sand, 
and now cow, or horse dung, would be a useful amprove- 
ment. The absorbent system of plants, being now gene: 
N it is an inquiry worth attention, how far the 
practice 
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— whole head of ths i io hg 
may prove prejudicial to its growth. The spare trunks of 
the lopped elms of the district, stretching out their small 
heads to che length they do, in quest probably of nouriah- 
ment they have been deprived of, certainly countenance 
the suspic ion. | | 

Ia preparing the ground; something more than the mere 
sinking of a hole capable of receiving the roots, ought to be 
done. The openings chould be made at least two feet deep, 
and for some considerable time before hand (the longer in 
reason, the better); the earth, more particularly that from 
the bottom, should be repeatedly turned ; if the soil be of a 
stiff marly nature, till it js completely reduced. They 
ought also to take in a 'circumference eceeding chat of the 
roots, in order to give the young fibres sufficient room to 
extend themselves through the melicrated oil : six inches is 
the depth at which trees'ought to be tet. In planting, the 
hole should be nearly filled up with some of the inferior 
wil, on this the 50d, which will probably be nearly rotten, be 
laid, and the roots spread with care immediately ont. R 
necessary precaution is this, that they do not cross each the 
other, and that they extend as much as may be, equally in 
every direction; the remaining mould should be then re- 
turned, throwing the best, that from the former surface, 
round the outer part "of the thdle, and working it carefully 
in among the extreme roots. To those who have been ac- 
customed to plant in the usual manner, these directions will, 
perhaps, appear trifling and un necessary; they are recom- 
mended, however, not as a plausible theory, but as the tesult 
of a very considerable experience. Watering the holes be- 
fore planting, and the trees after, has been practised, and it 
is aid with advantage; but the time and labour this re- 
quires, to do it propethy, or rather 80 ug not to prove in- 
jurious, must exclude it from the: common practice ; ĩt will 
be, however, right to pay attention to the mature of the soil, 
and 
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and if dry, or of a very loose nature, to plant tather in hö 
months of October and November, than in the spin ß 
The following instance of successful management in thi 
particular, deserves to be recorded, more especially, as there 

are many situations in this county that now lie neglected on 
which it might be adopted with every prospect of meces, 
The ground planted was in pasture, with a gentle declivity; 
the soil, a shallow strong clay, on a solid 'calcareous mar, 
About the middle: of March, circular holes were opened, 
about four feet in diameter ; the sod, with the surfact wil 
to the depth of about six inches, was thrown up d, gr 
side, on the other, that beneath, so as to leave an 
two feet deep: during the summer, the whole was g- 
peatedly turned, and as winter came on, the earth being 
then dry, was thrown up separately into round tumps, by 
the sides of the opening; on the approach of the following 
spring, small gutters were made level with the bottom of the 
holes, opening on the surface below, so as to carry off all the 
water that could collect in these basons formed. in the mar, 
In planting the trees, the method already recommended wa 
observed, and in the following winter, a circular trench, two 
feet wide and two deep, was dug out round the outsides of 
the first openings; the soil left exposed, and turned ag before; 
and the ensuing summer, it was nearly filled wich turze, 
before the soil was returned into it, with the yiew'to keep 
- it loose, and by that means invite the shooting of the roots. 
The gutter was also extended, and carefully preserved. On 
che adjoining ground, the situation and soi exactly gimilar, 
a plantation was made in the usual manner, the trees being 
set when the openings in the first were made. The latter 
was repeatedly manured, and managed throughout with a- 
tention: on the former, no manure has been used. The 
trees of each plantation were young and thriving, about the 
same age when planted, and every other circumstance, ex- 


 cluxive of the method of planting, the, tame, . 
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of the experiment; for auch it may be called; though bes- 
dental, is this—the trees of the former plantation are at this. 


time (about fourteen years from the firs: opeming of the 

) full twice the size, some even three times, that of 
those in the latter, which are nevertheless allowed to be well 
grown. The difference of the produce is equally great. 
One circumstance, however, ought not to be omitted, and 
may probably be thought to have contributed in some measure 
to the superior growth of the former : they are trained 80 as 
to form low spreading heads, branching off at about two feet 
from the ground. "The latter, on the contrary, to ſorm what 
has been termed the upright besom- head, with a stem about 


five feet long, E | 


parts of the kingdom. 

The only motive that induces to guard the trees, appears 
to be the apprehension of their being torn up by the wind, 
or barked whilst young, by the cattle. The mizchief done 
to them in every stage of their growth, by the-rubbing of the 
cattle, is totally disregarde&. Such, however, is the opinion 
entertained of it in another fruit district, that, as has been 
before stated, it is usually an article in their lease, that the 
plantations shall not be stocked at all, principally with a vie 
to obviate this mischief. Here are two extremes, perhaps: 
both equally remote from the point of good management. 
This much is certain, that the continuing the fences round 
the trees in the grass-grounds, and Keeping” the stock of 
every kind off the tillage, aſter the crops are removed, and 
wh IDE NIEEY 
and fruitfulness of the trees. 


The incomrenidlily winwalli hugh Wadither | 


the fruit from orchards, where they are growing promiscuous- 
ly, are so evident, that future planters will undoubtedly avoid 
them, by appropriating separate pots to'the zeveral varieties. 

The present generation has to regret à great want of at- 


tention in their predecegors, in the choice of their fruits, in a 
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elnaidetabla' thing of the — alibi «as 
neglect; this cousizting of the bare - spontancons /prixinek 
tion of accident, not w ĩchatanding they had fruits to hoo 
from, perhaps equal to any art can produce.” A! just idex of 
che importance of this neglect, may be formed; by compar. 
ing the great difference in the price the bettet and inferior 
torts bear, and will no doubt have due influence with the 
planter of the present day. Indifference in this pin would 
be the more unpardonable, as it is not for future ages Ahne 
he plants; he often lives ta — 
offipring of his labour. 

When yautg breack ans plaatetent of tits hai 
and the distances now. recommended are observed, might nut 
cherries be advantageously planted in the rows! betweenthe 
apple trees ? It is aid to be practised it some fruit dial, 
and with success. They bear, and reach their: full: growthy 
much sooner than the latter, and produce a very 'lutrafive 
crop. In the neighbourhood of Worcester, there arerabout 
twenty aeres in cherry.orchards, now in perfection; ten 
the remaining ten are not in any respect inferior to tha othets, 
and probably bring, nearly. at least, the same rent; a, h 
such is the demand for the fruit, that the market, cluree ti 
a week, opens by three re 
is generally cleared before seven. 10 
It appears extraordinary, that a doubt can paatiblyiablag; 

whether or no the two additional crops of the fruit and hop 
districts, operate ultimately to the advantage of the-ocoupiets, 
In this county, about six thousand acres of hop- rau and 
perhaps a third of this quantity (two thousand acres) may be 
estimated as adequate ta the injury the ground crops sutain 
from the trees; these making together eight thousand artes 
and may be supposed to produce this year, calculating by the 
former statement of the exports, as follows :—By-hops (the 
lowest average price cannot. be set down, now at" le 
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than 31. 105.) 126,001, ;—dy fun, 1136851. - ever, 
40,0001.® ;—by perry, at the average price of dr per 
bog bead, 5;5001.; amounting in the whole de 17461. ; 


that is; considerably more than 2 7 L per sere. To this mit = 


be added, a saving- in malt to 4 very considerable amqdunt; 
and yet, a doubt not only may, but is very generally enter- 
tained, whether or not the tenantry at large is benefited by 
these crops. The same number of acres, under a common 
course of husbandry, in no instance, in this neighbourhood, 
produce a zum equal 10 this, even after allowing for the more 
frequent failures to which these are liable. Lo state this cir- 
cumtance, is all that can. be done; to investigate the subjeCt 
fully, would exceed. the limits of this Report ; one circum- 
ance, however, relating to the fruit, as more particularly. 
striking, may be here mentioned, in addition to what has 
plantations have not been hitherto considered, by the more 
numerous part of the planters, as producing an article for the 
market. Provided they are fortunate enough to get he 


enormous supply of liquor necessary for the home conaump- 


tion, without having recourse to the maltster, they rest con- 
tented. It may be urged, that the market for these liquors 


| ® Price of cyder, * in general used in London, and in publie- houses, 
from 178 1 to 1794, communicated by Mr. Norm nx. * 
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is not very extensive; but does not the high price at which 
tHe more pleasant sorts are sold, chiefly contribute: to confine 
it? Tbose that are rough, more plentiſul, and cheaper; 8? 
not a marketable article out of the 2 
3 Wannen _— 
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Is concluding this account of the rural cxcononty of this 
beautiful county, the person to whose lot its survey has fallen, 
wishes to observe, that throughout the whole, it has been his 
endeavour to state the several circumstances of it, in as arcy- 
rate and distinct a light as posible: but little claim of origi- 
nality is made, and he trusts no charge of inaccuracy, from 
a neglect of earnest exertion, can be brought. Where any - 
improvement is proposed, it is the result of frequent tonsulta- 
tion with some of its first managers; it is their practice parti- 
cularized, in hopes that, if these sheets ever reach the hands 
of the less informed tenantry, they may have that merit, at 
least, of directing their attention where they cannot imitate 
without improvement. , 

To the nobility and gentry, and several of the principal 
tenantry, many thanks are due, for a most favourable recep- 
tion, and kind assistance“; to the Board, and their respecta- 


The only particulars, about which the Author faund any difficulty in 
procuring information, was in regard to hops and fruit. The planters of these, 
were in general inclined to be tenacious of their knowledge, at least few, actually 
engaged in the business of raising either, emed disposed to be very communi- 
cative upon the subject. This, it is believed, might be principally owing to 
the apprehension of taxation, the eyder t=x not being yet forgot. This jealouy, , 
however, it is to be hoped, will oon be removed, as it is only by a free com- 
munication of ideas, and comparing the result of experiments made in different 
parts of the kingdom, that either hop plantations, or orchards, or the making 
of cyder and perry, or indeed any other art, can be much improved. It wa 
principally with a view of comparing the practices of Devonthire and Wor- 
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ble President, $ome apology, perhaps, for the latenes of the 
return: this, however, was, in a great measure, influenced 
by circumstances not to be remedied either by zeal or in- 
nne ES 
was sent by the Board of Agriculture-from the one county to the other ; and 


from the information accumulated upon the subject, by the survey of this and 
of other distrits where hops and fruit are attended to, the art of raising, and 
the proper management of both, will probably be brought to perfection. 
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MR. TURNER'S ACCOUNT OF THE WATER MEADOWS ON THE FOLEY ESTATE ; 
BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF A LETTER TO MR. POMEROY. 


THE plan of watering the lands in this neighbourhood, belonging to the For 
family, is shortly as follows: —It is in the first place necessary o d serve, / that all the 
mills on the brook, or stream of water, as soon as it enters on their property, until it 
unites with the river Stour, for near three miles, belongs to them, of course they have 
the controul of the water. At the upper end of the stream, are three or four Water. 
courzes, made for several miles upon a level to the different farms that are watered, and 
lie old stream divided in a manner proportioned to the quantity of land each course ls 
intended to water. The farms that receive this valuable acquisition, are eight or nine, 
and the quantity of land watered upon the whole of them, is between three and four 
hundred acres. The quality of the soil, in general, is a very light sand, and many 
parts of it mixed with gravel : by the division of the stream as aboye, each farm has its 
portion of water repeated from two days to a week, every three weeks throughout the 
year; and in order to prevent the least dispute between the tenants, respecting the dis- 
tribution of the water, a person is appointed to turn it from one person's land to the 
next in turn, at certain stated times fixed for this purpose. 


The farmer then takes to the management of it, and floods such part of his lands 
is generally prepared to receive it. There are very few of them that mow the whole 
the land they water, but mow and graze it alternately, in such a manner that _ use 
the water at all seasons of the year in their turn. A very considerable quantity of land 
in this neighbourhood, is well situated to receive this improvement, if the stream was 
sufficient for the purpose, besides the number of acres already mentioned, the greater 
part of which was formerly a very poor arable land, and not worth more than five shil- 
lings an acre. The ;nductrious — are very attentive to the use of the water ; all 
— gutters are — for floating, with the use of a 9 and = more numerous 
e gutters are, the ter tity of the produces., some situations, 
with the use of ard, Sampler = are cut deep enough to drain the land they 
are made to float: this circumstance, where the land requires it, is w of great at- 
tention. The whole plan of irrigation, where praQtized (and very few indeed, 
but will admit of it in some degree), is a doubt the first, and greatest improve- 
ment, at the least expence, ever discovered. N | N 
won.) = 7 „ : NUM- 
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MR. DARKE's ACCOUNT OF THE AGRICULTURAL STATE OF HIS NEIGHBOUR Hood, 


The following paper, drawn up by Joux Darke, Esq. contains so many uzeful 
observations, that it was thought advisable to print it separately. 


Bredon consists of seven hamlets, Mitton, Hardwick, Kinsham, Norton, Wer. 
mancoate and Cutsdean. Five of these hamlets are in open fields; the soil very vari- 
ous, nearly one-half bears turnips tolerably, the other parts are clayey gravel; it all 
bears clover well: we have pebbles in every soil. | 


By our situation, we are much exposed to the south-west winds, having few intervens 
ing hills between this place and the Bristol Channel. Situation, the west end of Bre- 
don hill, about three miles from Tewksbury in Gloucestershire : the southern pat of 
the parish runs up within one hundred yards of that town. The Earl of CovexTxy has 
six hundred acres of incloced land at Mitton, in a ring-fence, not to be equalled in 
richness and fine produce: to this farm the plough is a stranger; the soil a black loam. 
The parish, for five miles on the west, is bounded by the navigable river Avon, and by 
the river Carran for three miles on the east. | 


The lands being in common fields, and property much intermixed, there can be 
course but little experimental husbandry ; being, by custom, tied down to three crops 
and a fallow : first, barley, second year, beans (which always produce abundantly), or 
clover or vetches, which are ate off as green crops by the horses, tied with stakes and 
ropes, made with the rhind of wych hazle (a nasty habit iar to the Vale of Rve- 
Sham) ; yet there are well-informed gentlemen, who highly commend this mode of 
husbandry. The third, wheat, which is son on the bean stubble, or clover ward; 
and this mode invariably succeeds better than sowing it on fallow 1 doctrine 
in general disbelieved by those who are strangers to the Vale of Ev $0 remarkable 
for-its high ridges and furrows. | 

The mixture of property in our fields, prevents our land being drained, and one 
negligent farmer, from not opening his drains, will frequently flood the lands of ten 
that he above, to the very great loss of his neighbours, and community at large. Add 
to this, that although our lands are naturally well-adapted to the breed of sheep, yet the 
draining, &c. is $0 little attended to in general, that out of at least one sheep 
annually pastured in our open fields, not more than forty, on an average, are annually 
drawn out for slaughter, or other uses: infectious disorders, rot, scab, &c. sweep them 

off, which would not be the case if property was separated. Draining the lands, is the 
principal, and first good effect from COTS In our vninclosed hamlets, the meadow 
and pasture are fairly proportioned to the arable, which is, on. a computation, about one 
thousand six hundred acres; the pasture one thousand three hundred, and the Avon 
meadows eight hundred. There are, besides, five hundred acres of commonable lands, 
which are of little or no value; being over-stocked, produce a ly breed of sheep, 
of no use to the owner, for being constantfy brought off the high in autumn, to 


pasture 
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pasture and feed on the lands subject to floods, 5 are chere baned, which 

prevents the public from that produce which might assist population aud commerce. 
The farms are from five hundred to ten pounds annually. ; ” 
Some of the finest pastures at Mitton, and Bredon, are employed in feeding oxen of 
the best Herefordshire and Devonshire sorts, for the London markets. We likewire 
breed some of the best Gloucestershire hill sheep; we touched on the Leicestershire, 
but found them (though handsome), ra her too small for our rich pasture.. We feed 
what Sheep we breed, for the London markets. Our other pastures ate used, in gene- 
ral, in Gairies ; some of these are employed in making butter for the Birmingham mar- 
lets, and a skim cheese they call two meals, or seconds ; theze sell for eight Shilling: 
per cwt. less than the one meal, or best making. The dairies that make best cheese, 
make no butter, but depend entirely on the cheese. Where they make the skim cheese, 
the land is deemed tod rich for one meal, as ir causes it to heave, and that preduces a 
strong rank flavour. | | | 


We have no new made pastures ; the old ones abound with honey suckle, yellow 

craizev, created dogstall, perennial rye-grass, &c. Being an extensive parish, in some 
lLamicts, where are few or no commons, our breeds are good; and we have a gentle 
man farmer, a Mr. CoTHER, who has been crossing some well-bred wide horned cows - 
with a Devonshire bull: I. believe this is his second year; and what young cattle and 
calyes I have seen, are very promising for size and beauty. 4 
In vcher hamlets, there are commons for young cattle; these are usually overstocked, 

- consequently che breeds of no note; nor will they be improved, unless the commone 
and fields are inclosed ; we should then vie with our neighbours, in the best breeds ; 
our meadows, rich from the washing of the manure and Heep-folds of Warwickshire, 
and the Vale of Evesham, would naturally enlarge the growth of our stock, and excite | 
in us emulation in our breeds. „. ENIHS n | A 


[none instance only, the water of the fold-yard is carried over a large field, evidently to 


quently damaged, by the overflowing of the river Avon, which extends itself near si 
miles through this parich. We on the spot, conceive our meadows to be the first flooded, 
and to lie the longest under water, of any in this kingdom. - Severn is our natural drain; 
but we want in wet seasons more sluices, or gates, or wares (which might be easily 
made), to conduct our overflow of water from Avon to Severn ; could we be unani- 
mous in the method of effeQting it, the expence would be easy: nothing would im- 
prove this part of our country, or render us such essential service. Now I am noticing 
meadows, if ever an inclosure takes place, the meadows should be lotted, to lay pro- 
perty together, but not divided by fences. | | 8 
— crops of wheat, barley, beans, pease, clover, &c. as the 
Scas0ns suit each or either. | | 
Wada on 2 that suit the cultiva- 
von: we have lately practised hocing, — nd it add at — to the value of 
the crop. We eat the greatest part off with sheep, and many are haled into the farm- * 
2 cattle; in wet seasons, our sheep tread the lands, owing to the deep loam and 
vil, to the prejudice of our barley crop. Notwithstanding this, we prefer the 
a 2 


great advantage. Our meadows are wonderfully enriched, and at the same time too fre- _ 


eee „ = 
cheep for this business, as it firms the land; besides this, it backens the mathofi popplet, 
and other light weeds of that species, and prevents these light weeds from getting tos 
powerful in the succeeding crops. | | | ' 225 

Our or system, time immemorial, has been, three crops and a fallow; & 
Www. ts gry eee 7-14 | 3 

Nature has been so bountiful to us, we often put our manure immediately on the 
land from the fold-yard ; but when we spare it from the arable for the pasture, we 
make dung-hills, which we seldom turn more than once; and when we clean our 
ditches and pools, mix the soil with it. We are not famous for mixens, nor do we we 
lime, which, in many parts of this country, is the first and best manure. 

The ploughs and waggons that are made in our hamlets, are, as we here term it 
(out of the way things); but the first waggons in the world, are the Gloucesterthire 
hill farmers' waggons : these are low and wide, calculated to carry large loads of grai 
in the straw, in a snug manner, at the same time they run so pleasant, that a jack-as 
would draw a ton weight for miles, with ease.— ox ks, of Withington, near F 
Mill, with many others, is noted for making them. The ploughs are natives, *, 
such as are seen no where but in the Vale of Evesham. Speaking of myself, I am no 
experimental farmer, or possessed with any mechanical genius, I therefore use them a 
my father did before me; they are made with wood, except the share and coulter, 
long in the tails, throck and shelve board, a load for a team; and though I own their 
aukward appearance, I have never had prudence to try other sorts, from an ill-ground- 
ed habit, or conceit, that no other plough would answer in our steep ridges, or turn its 
furrow so regular and true. Four horses at length, are our usual plough team ; only 
one ox team; this is drawn at length, with open collars, and horse harness, and au- 
swers well, 

Wheat is son from the middle of October to the end of November, under furrow 
broad-cast, and trod in with men; on the clover sward we harrow it in; some little 
drilled. Beans are all set by line: we prefer setting them north and south, to have the 
benefit of the sun betwixt the rows; these are hoed three times, with the gardener's 
ceming hoe; the large tick bean is used, and are set single by women, who. have 
twenty-pence for setting nine gallons and a quart, the customary bushel ; allowed a 
quart of cyder to each woman per day good hands get from fourteen-perice to tweniy- 


pence per day; produce, sufficient to satisfy the cultivator. ; 
I have every reason to speak in praise of inclosures : about twenty years back, I ob- 
tained an act to inclose a parish in Gloucestershire, of strong clay ; my allotment 


was about four hundred and fifty-three acres, which, in its uninclosed state, 8 
about eight shillings per acre, and will now bring _— of thirty shilli e 
must allow some part of the increase to the times, but the improvement is greatyoming 
to its turning from indifferent arable to most excellent pasture. Before inclosure, 
the cattle nd sheep were infamous; they are now of the first quality, My zeal for in- 
closures has carried me from Worcestershire to Gloucestershare. I hope the di 
sion will be excused. From my commencement of farming, I have converted five hun- 
dred acres and upwards, of arable land, into pagture, greatly increased its value. 
1 lay down with white honey suckle, only eight or ten pounds to an acre. —_— 


wann. 
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Very few inclosures have been made in this district of the county; but as we lie at 


the extreme southern part, we are intersected on all sides by Gloucesterghire,” Where 


there have been various inclosures, some very near; and in general, where they have 


been completed fifteen or twenty years, property is trebled, the lands drained ; and if 


the land has not been converted into pasture, the produce of grain very much increas- 
ed; where converted to pasture, the stock of cattle and sheep wonderfully improved. 


Where there are large commons, are innumerable, to population as well as 

cultivation, and instead of a horde of pi you obtain a skilful race, as well of 

mechanics as other labourers. | "TY ' 
Our inclosures on the hills are from forty to acres; in the vale, from thirty to 


ten, with smaller closes about the homestead, for orc and other conveniencies.— 
About two years rent is usually allowed for inclosing large common fields. 

Population is generally increased, as much in our inclosed parishes as our unin- 
closed: in our next parish, Kemerton, in Gloucestershire, it is evidently so, and 
many new houses built. | | 

observed before, five of our hamlets are common fields. An inclosure was pro- 

posed by the rector, about nineteen or twenty years since; his terms I approved, but 
many of our neighbours were violent in opposing it, and it dropped; since that time, 
the advowson and rectory have never been in the same hands, and the late and present 
rector, having only life interests, and otherwise not men of business, no plan of offer 
of the kind has been attempted. ; 
Mr. KEyYSALL, one of the partners in CH1LD's house, has purchased the ad- 
vowson. I hope he will see his interest, in inclosing one of the r parishes in the 
county of Worcester; and here it may be proper to rve, that Cutsdean (one of our 
hamlets), was inclosed at the time I mentioned the attempt was made to inclose Bre- 
don, and though situated on Cotswold Hills, near Stow, sixteen miles from hence, the 
living — sixty pounds per annum for -one years, viz. from forty pounds 
to one hundred pounds; and in three years time, lett for two hundred pounds per 
annum; as the present lease expires. | "8d oe 

Our commons chiefly lie high; four hundred acres in tent. Would make .excel- 
lent tillage, bear turnips, seeds, barley, wheat, feed good sheep, &c. if cultivated in the 
Gloucestershire hill husbandry (there the barren rocks are made almost as profitable as 
the best vale soil); another part would make excellent pasture ; there are, besides, twen- 
q acres that would answer yell jn plantation, and greatly beautify 

vale below it. 2 

To men skilled in shepherding, and fothering our stalled oxen, we give from 118. 
to 128. per week; our carters, 8s. to 108.; the taskers, or threshers, mostly by 
the piece, earn from 8 8. to 98. ; old men, and moderate hands, 6s. per week ; mow- 
ing grass, 18 d. per acre, with a gallon of beer, or best cyder ; reaping wheat, from. 


2 68. per acre, with a gallon of beer, &c. women from 6d. to 7d. per day, no 


r; mason and carpenters, 20d. Wages increasing. Harvest month we pay our 
labourers 56s. and beer, best hands. IT Sos * % 
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In common fields, little nor no attention is paid to drains. The Severn is our main 
drain; the Avon the first conductor to it; our brouks and ditches leading to the Aven, 
change their owners as the lands vary: cousequently the cleansing is not regularly at 
tended to. Much draining has been done in inclosed fields; some in the open fields. 
Me prefer the stone- drain; what was done formerly with wood, is entirely worn out, 
and in gravelly soil, it goes very soon indeed. 

The most skilful drainer I know in Worcestershire, is the present Earl of Cory. 
TRY: his part of the county was a morass, not half a century back, and is at this pre. 
sent time (though formerly a moorish, fœtid soil), perfectly dry, sound for Sheep, and 
other cattle, He has but few under-drains. His principal drains are open formed, thus: 


” — 


turfed to the bottom, so that cattle can 2 without any loss of herbage ; no water 
ever stands; and Croome js now noted for its dryness, as well as being well kept ; and 
although the house is surrounded with fourteen hundred acres, under his .own 
inspection, you do not see a tree, bush, or thistle growing upon it, undesigned gr 
out of place. It may very justly be tiled a pattern farm to this kingdom, hum its 
well-formed plantations, wk its judicious and extensive drains. He has a beautiful 
breed of the Holderness, or Y orkshire cattle. fron | 
Paring and burning is little used, but where it is, no management equals it; the 
farmers on our bills are shy of acknowledging its benefits. | | 
There is not much wood; the tenants, without restrictive covenants, in general, 
deface our neighbourhood in a hideous manner. Elin is the prevailing tree, in hon, 
the weed of the country; it would grow to an immense size, if left unmalested, i 
of which, they are cropped and lopped, either to find fuel for the merciless farmer, or 
stripped of their boughs to the top, to che w the young man's skill in climbing. ＋ 
Our markets are well supplied, and very regular; the price of provisions bears a pro- 
portion with our tradesmen's bills; our labourers are well fed and provided for: with- 
out these are made comfortable, our lands would be of little value. The rise or fall of 
provisions depends on various circuinstances. n 
The roads are in a very improving state — we border on perfection. We have a 
neighbour, Mr. MARTIN (member for Tewksbury), who has amply supplied us 
with advice, with large sums of money, and untemitted attention : by throwing in our 
mites, instead of being proverbially famed for bad roads round Bredon hill, we are now 
as much noted for good ones. Our method is, to form them like a half-barrel ; in fabe 
ground we use wood or furze, large stone, then smaller stone, covered with gravel, thick 
enough to ome the frost tearing the stone; this mode, with attention, gives a firm 
road. As I have before noted that good roads make good farmers, would it not be a pro- 
yer proceoting in the Bounl of Hgriculcure, a9 peution Parlizment/ ine iv JUNE RING 
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i consideration the heavy fees of the House, 4 oi 0 nad tle ER 
hn _ it would not be beneath the dignity of that | inclosing 
derate those fees, as in their wisdom they might judge fit? onourable 


We rather excel in our farm houses, which are chiefly situated in villages near the” 


commom fields. 


Leases are by no means general ; but hen à tenant takes a farm in our open field, 
he holds it by custom for four years; and there is the greatest reason why this custom 
chould be lawful : three crops and a fallow conclude a round of four years, and as the 
odd marks vary in quantity, in four years, he has had crops of all the different grains, 
and gets his average. His entrance is on the green and fallows at Lady-day ; being de- 
prived of his crop the first year, he finishes the crop after his rent ceases. There are 
come leases on our inclosed farms, but none restrictive, as to trees. In MAarsRALL's 
minutes on Gloucestershire, and the Vale of Evesham, I supplied him with a lease, I 
then conceived well drawn ; it is there copied, and may be referred to. 


Bredon is situated in the neighbourhood of Tewksbury, eminent for its n_—_— ma- 


nufatory ; of course we have from sixty to eighty frames employed in our 
hamlets ; these engage about one hundred ; this certainly enlarges the -poor's 
rate, which I balance by our having an excellent market at Tewksbury, as well for our 
large, as our small productions. This manufactory is in high credit, and 1 have | 
heard some of the principal factors say, they could not supply their orders 80 fast as they 
received them. | ' | 

We excel in nothing so much as setting beans; it is superior to drilling in its most 
perfect state. Our incloged lands make cattle fat. 

Mend the roads, and inclose the fields these are the best means of improvement. 
We are tolerably far north—shew us an advantage, and our eyes are open. We have 
an excellent example for perspicuity and attention, at the head of our c ; and I * 
have it from the best authority, that the late Judge PER ROT used — y to say, 
that Lord CovEx TRV had brought a million of money into W ire, from his 
kilful exertions in making the roads through the caunty. | 


The breed of cattle and sheep are not sufficientiy attended to, though we have 
amongst us most excellent, as well of sheep as cattle. * 7 5 ; — 


In the upper part of the county, near Lord Fol xx's and Sir EDward WinNING- 
Tox's, particularly amongst their tenants, are as well-bred cos and oxen as the 
of Hereford® can produce. Messrs. WHiTCoMB of Orleton, Nasu of Homcastle, 
PaossER of Shelsley, HARRISs of Stamford, WALKER of Burton, 'Havwoops of 
Clitton, WesT of Hom Bridge, with many others, breed most excellent cattle. In 
the breed of sheep, Messrs. PEN RICE of Sawford, WAKEMAN of Beckford,” Pan- 
Nor and OLDACRE of Fladbury, GREESLEY of Salwarp, CHARLOTTE, BLUCK, 


and OsBoRNE, of Elmly, RaveR of Cutsdean, OxsBorneE of, Broadway, with many 


others, breed most useful, and excel in this district. 


* Mr. Lrcumens will average more than thi nds each, for thit oxen, all bred in — 1 in 
this year's sale. Mr. Wasx2x's onen, who hg HR f — each, for ſourteen, in last De- 


eember, were all Hereſordshire bred; and I am now in posscssion of an an, bred in that m—_— remarkably 
large, and well made. I IN keeping till next December, when | will measurse and weigh, and perhaps 
take a drawing off; and it I #hould, will send it to Sir Joun S1NCLArR; for the inspection of the Board, 


G 


Assembly to — 
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Te conclude, 1 have read with great pleazure, the PusJuT Addrew is 
Board of Agriculture, on the 2 July, 1794, I credit all the poitons 5 
to their utmost extent. A speedy all these 
of the co tor. "0 
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The following intelligent observations, by Mr. OL DAUER, of Fladbury, Wil be 


found to merit attention. 


The soils near Fladbury are various, such as deep sand, light sand, *grayel, loam, 
clay, à red ſhy and by the sides of the Avon, and A and brooks, are 
meadows of a loamy clay. 2 (£259 241+ eee & - 
The lands in this neighbourhood are principally occupied by tenants ;'the-unincloged 
are in general small; the inclosed- farms are — from sixty to one hundred and fifty 
acres, 2 there are some from two to five and six hundred acres each. g. 

The fields of che uninclosed parishes have a certain quantity always in tillage, but 

the inclosed farms are employed sometimes in tillage, and sometimes in pasture, accord- 
ing to the judgment of che farmer, the nature-of — bot 2nbGrl 

Red and white: cloyer, and tref6il, are mosdy cultivated in equal quantities) five 
pounds each to an acre, with about two pecks of rye-grass (the latter” I kave-myzlif 
given up, till I find I am wrong, and use the other sorts). This mixture ie wed 

in the inclosed farms, where there is a small portion of old pasture, these seeds angwer- 
ing the end of hay or ure, and enables the farmer to summer a considerable Sock 
of cvitte, sheep, &c. It is usual to let the land lay with it as long as it will hear much 
which will be about two or three years; —if the land is not too poory it i den 
— up with the turf plough (more particularly described hereafter), and planted wit 
- beans or pease, after which it is sown with wheat at the second plonghing ; then fal- 
lowed for —_ = —— with seeds again. But where a farm _ | 7 _ 
tity of meadow, pasture land, the tillage is ally divided into four equal 
| — © Lip part being, after a fallow, sown e the half of it is on with 
red clover only, principally for tying off with horses upon the land, or eaten green in 
. the stable. The first practice is a most excellent preparation for wheat upon 
lands; the other half of the barley piece is son with beans, pease, or vetches, 
ing to the soil, or necessity for more, green food; as the eating of vetches upon the land 
is of infiniteservice to the following crop; so that the second crop may be clover, veiches, 
beans, or pease, or any one or more. These are followed by a wheat crop. The 
custom is, in this system of husbandry, to put all the manure on that part of the barley 
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| a for clover and vetches, — 
are the pri stock raised in the ne ener 
the most prevailing: I know. of none that er better here. | "xo 
land watered, ex about el acres belonging to Gro N 
furt. Er ar  FRwes — land ca of that e eee On * 
Wheat, e of 
food, are the crops in general Niet 


and fallow, dea whear very other 

land, which Yes » great wr 

sheep penning. 

Düne 

lands; but the prey . *. — 
2 

1 pon all . 


I never 3 . 


practised every Suceexion of crops. 
The produce of the fold-yard is almost the only manure wed in 
is too dear to be generally used. FA 0 Oe ren ho 


this neighbourhood. 

The distance from towns is too great to get manure from, pf courke it i no 
much a practice to sell hay or straw ; but . 
— produces, into dung: hills, whic Ce EE En rome 


* upon the barley stubbles for beans, Se. 


The zort of usod here, 1 
as is peculiar to the Vale of Eveskam. Many other sort 2 

none found to answer. Six inch wheeled carts, and three-inch wheeled waggens, bke 
most other countries. 


Horses are y used; „ 
n in the Vate of Ewecham, r 
years practice. | 
Whew is on 8 ay air th hr of Ob 2 the ns lh owe 
enough; but if not son till Christmas, I have frequen e icy "Beans and 


Lime 
article in 


peas are planted the latter end of Febru , and beginni 2 m April; 
winter vetches the latter end of September; aid and 1 in Mark rl, and 
beginning of May, for a succession. _ I have always | had the best no winter 
vetches. Harvest commences from the n to the rweatieth ol * 


by the scazon, $0ll and Climate. any 
wor.] b ; en, 


expence after, in cleaning, repairing fences, &. will be about. three chilling ar ſour 
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2 to new ir inclosures, 
* ere rent : Er an 2 I have Fong wat nearly b ate 4 


_ this must arise from the high or the low price they were lett at before the 2 
rook place. It can hardly be said 10 have paid common interest for'the epense dt. 
tending it in this neighbourhood. Where a proprietor had several small fata, to 

the expence of dividing into small pieces, and repairing a number of small d DA 

by rarning the e into one, he may perhaps find am adwuntage. Te r en 
practices, which' must tend to —.—— — in a measure monopolize, 2 Amte 
condern, Iwill not pretend to determine. In poor lands, when inclosed the 
— of corn will increase; but in good lands, the quality, When dhe fenees 
p. will not be 80 good, and the quantity no more. There is certainly a great 
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The sixe of the — very rathiiny” proportioned to the die of M most 
farmers wish to have their land divided into eight or ten parts, or more, according to 


the nature or difference of soik. The expence of firs planting and fencing on enn vide 


the quicksets, will be about nine shillings the perch (of eight yards running}; andthe 


shillings more; but many farms have a sufficient quantity of materials, without 
Fg. pan . wee, hn ahe hw 
five, years rent to inclose a farm n 6d _ 
In the Vale of Evecham, and neighbourhood, the — have A 
creased population, and every year will have till less occasion for labourers This will 
be more the case, where the rms are converted from small into | ones: but when 
me Ra gh hare been. incloeed, it must N 
* N I > edt Mes 1 2 1) 00 
Ther ar omg fm apr Gl eee do nat hear of, 
plication. to be made for dividing hem. e 1—— 
The extent of waste lands is br riſing, andthe are depatured with sheep,- cows; 
or horses, a certain number to what is yard-land, which number varies ate 
ing'to en cuctony: eker eee ee, ae 


and where a farmer has not a proper of each sort, one cow or 
—.. ore ncn 8 
nient to him. Ly SUP MY” * ; 
The waste lands are capable of little improvement, are generally the pooret 
lands, that will not pay to till, 77 ecen Bader the 


which th farmer Keg for he folding upon is common id land. This custom — 
an excellent manure for one made by keeping of 
in this way. The commons m Hr — i. 
&e.” as the lands generally lie-low, and are much subject to rot in wer 
fpwoorest part of them are often covered with furze or thorns, emer rw cy U in many 
respects. I remember to have seen an Act of Parliament that passed about tw 

—— — 22 of occupiers, in number and value, N 
— to certain regalations for the —— whe Act —.— 


good one, "and & n | 
req pol ons, e fencing, & 
The rate of wages is by the days twelve 
beer; the time of working from si, all ux, in Sommer; in the winter, 2 


the can see to work. — — — — 
barley about two · penos beans twa-pence: - Gras 48 cut at 


and beer. Instead rg: | Ine re pecks of mal an ar pound of e 
labourer. . . 


clay soils, turf is used; in others, wood or stones, which NET ITT 

is most lasting. 

Paring eee eee 

up, and her are but 3 few roots in now tur, to mike ads I's wha 
E he ly plants it with beans or flax, at one 'plou * 


a sort of plou t has two chares, one before and above 


next share, about eighiteen inches behind, — — ths turf 2 clean furrow 
of mould, about five inches thick; by the next year, the 


and is then soẽ n with heat. This praQice is preferred to paring and baruing. 715 


Here are ome woods, which'are regularly" cut, in rotation, leavi ne ep bom 
timber, at certain distanees; dut che exe practice I am not >cquainted with 

The price of provisions here, is at present, beef at three-pence 

mutton four-pence halfpenny,' wheat seven shilngs — 901 Anfers 
the bushel), barley five unge and ten- pende, beam 8x" 

in this neighbourhood considerably; it appears to ne to:have — churn originally 
the qualiey. of % ons farmer wishing to cell Soy 


cester, where the quality is fine, the measure weed is thirty-aix quarts; but on the 
wold Hills, and all cold climates, such as of Herefordehire, and. NV 
it is thirty-eight.or chirty-nine quarts, which extra meaure. hardly — 


lands, is thick skinned of courte, and never dry, nor of a god ef, 


will here beg leave to give m * 
be much prefe ro equalizing the the md 


one is, N wa 
sure; tor I know very well, that a r 
1791 or 1793s will make ———— 
more tha N eee r 
to rise or fall. 99221 
The public weh be i dg onder tende en e 
n eee eee 
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and six quarts of beer. in ha iu sixteen- pence 10, ei | 
— and beds Harvest wages are thirty chillings-am maintenance SEL 


Draining is not much praAiced in edimimon land,” but pretty mch l, bie the | 


takes off about an i of th a, 2d tons i in th fervor ater tu nei we 
is vufße indy melicrared, 


. . 


W gulp : 
money as another. In the Vale of Ey — J 


deficiency in quality, especially in some wet seazons, it late npe on tron | 


; ang Gmc leaschold Fr and part freehold. An Act of Parliament, ap- 
ig W in genera might rely. we 


t 


urn construction; nnd he 
ill chosen, which is often attended with great loss to the occupier. Fiona, 
Ke! or ding cn e in winter, should be encouraged, as such wn 
in quantity and quality. | 
* e 

the cireumstances and opinion of the-proprietors. ns 0oght, and 
restrict tenants from getting more than three c 2 3 
do not see how the rotation of craps can be laid down in leases; for often, when a 
Wheat or bean crop have failed in spring, from the grub or. ocherwise, I have geen 
ing crops put in ee upon one ploughing, But the farmer should be c- 
a to end the whole produce on the premises; manage and depasture properly, 
and to leave the farm, at the expiration of hi js leave, in ouch a ita OY a fair 
entrance to a succeeding occupier. 


I have been two farmers upon the ame sort of oil, manag their land v, A 
iz, aocording to the custom of each county; yet both live well, and Pech ge: 
money. 

The large farmers have certainly a turn to improvement : the small ones hayenotan 
opportunity; but there are fifty inventions introduced, and the sensible farmer unfortunately 
sees hardly one that will answer. Proprietars granting leases for a sufficient Ing of 
time, would tend to excite a spirit of improvement in the occupiers, not qui in the 
tillage land, but in the grass land and planting. . The latter practice I am got wo 

ected; 1 there are some pieces, or placks, that mi t be 

kind of plantation. The improvement of old —_— fences, I þ 045 
22 than in most others. ii 


4 
The improvement in stock, is rapidly increaing—T mean in the. bea and drr 
Kind : de reed of horses (that won yocful of all animals), leaves room/for.great im- 
rovyement. If gentlemen of property would but keep stallions of the true ef, 
r Meir tenants and neighbours, paying for the same, che breed might be” improved. 
Will not Fen point out what sort would be more useful, only, that theiglean 
2 free from hair as much as possible, are easily kept clean, and are meat healthy. 


There is one inconvenience much against improvements in farms, where the GA in- 
aden run small, as from one to three or four acres each, intermixed; andthe 
2 i to accommodate each other, which I am very*often'torry ts; 
but when they are disposed 80 to do, circumstaboes often occur to pteventit, uch. 
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 Trar ruinous system of keeping land in a state of congtant tillage, Witze y i- 
termediate rest by pasturing, is but too eee county of Worcezter 
(making only a few exceptions), The disproportion af tillage converted wto.a ang >g" 2 
— three years, in order to renovate and ire freih nutriment by * 
dung of sheep and other animals, is from ten to twelve acres in one hundted ;— 
whereas it ** and should be, forty-five in one hundred, at least; but much better if 
it was fiſty. e system pursued, is not che came in all parts of the c, hut 
as the 80 EET — — — 
tive the impoverighment” ). It is customary on ry 2 
— ny bo hom en ;—the second crop, beans : the en- 
suing winter, after the beans, the land is pre for barley; and on the third e 
of barley, seeds are son, generally a mixture of clover and weſoil, but f 
red clover. The ensuing summer the seeds are mown for fodder, and/sumetmes, not - 
unfrequently, they are mom a 8econd yearn a nr “. 
the fifth year from the fallow, che kad is broken up, and wheat planted thereon';. 
< on progressively, for any number of years. 'The'congequences ofthiss of haus- 
bandry is, the land becomes exhausted of id natural: ; foul, -uaporerizhed, 
| Subject to all sorts of weeds, and a-tegular diminution of its vue, im gg great agdegree, 
| that supposing, for one instanee, a farmer was put in pogenion of a certam quantity of 
land, in so hich a state of cultivation as to png from ive to twenty amen or 
twenty eight bushels of wheat i wy acre, and eo in proportion of baxley,. cats; heans; Ser., 
and he was allowed to pursue the aforementioned plan of management for twentyryear, 
there is not the least shadow of a doubt, but the produce of that Jand.wonpld be mi- 
nished at the end of the term, seven or eight bushels of wheat per acre, and so in pro- 
portion of all other grain. And again, look at this system of h in augther 
point of view if a gentleman is a proprietor of an estate (tillage), occupied y not 
of the beforementioned description, supposing him to be certain of quitting ac e .- 
piration of a limited time, the gentleman has the mortification'ts find his cute all in a 
state of tillage, impoverighed, 2 exhausted of nutriment, diminished in value, and, 
to the succeeding tenant, incapable of any thing but a" general” fallow,” and” 2"toral | 
change in the system of agriculture. In , very considerable allowances are fre- 
quently made, to induce a man to succeed such a miserable sloven and robber. | 
The real cause of all this mischief, to the land proprietor, to the community, and 
3 to — is a very general and obvious defect in the covenant between 
landlord and tenant, wherein the tenant is allowed almost an unlimited power of plough- 
ing the tillage how he pleases, excepting a few flimsy restrictions, which generally 
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14 1 
confine him to take but 80 many crops between fallow and fallow, entirely dis 


the most material part of the covenant, confining him to keep, and leave his estate in 
good and proper state of cultivation, which can only be effected by what I have before 
pointed out. Perhaps some weak and futile- arguments may be urged in favour of con. 


stant tillage ; such as saying, the clover never makes its _—_— after the firs year, 
2 


but dies away, and totally disappears: this, I acknowledge, is not Unfregqtentiy the 
case, when it is son on the third or fourth crop from the fallow, choaked up with 


weeds on an impoverished soil. But what would be the case, if the land were fallowed 


and manured for a spring crop, barley, seeded down, and pastured for two years, if it 
was not TT remain 20 three? There is not the least Abe bo an un. 
prejudiced judge, it would answer well; and might by sucli means repeatedly purtued 
(with a little assistance from the landlord), resume a total change of appearance, and 


- amply reward both, for their pains and perseverance. 2 1 
This great improvement in the agriculture of the county, must begin with the nobi- 


an equal proportion of your tillage constantly pastur 


| will uniformly meet with an equal proportion of tillage converted into-pasture land, - 
_ with . enrichin — — 

in a good and p state of cultivation for themselves and 

8 of reavons tobe given in favour of wc i be. 

e pointed out, in respect to the amount of ti keeping an equal proportion 

coustautly in a state of pasture; or at least, choc 2 no 

in proportion of a much greater quantity, or a les. 
What I have before said on the subject of tillage, is not from a curgory view ofthe 

country, or from any interested motive; but from long and continued obseryations, and 

repeated proofs of the inutility of such a ruinous plan; and an earnest desire of seeinga 

better system substituted in its stead. „„ eee 
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RULES AND. | REOULATIONS. dan run ee A-($0CIETY d n 
CALLED TRE. "OF EVESHAM ROAD CLURE 21 31 gw 226d 


„er 93TH 3 5 411.2), DG 07 1 1 lic * ien Wade a £19 de 


hin? - ARTICLE 1 TEIN AN Mie 6 TOT DIET! bun 
be „„ ͤ Thursday in September, . — Meraner 
of perzons resident in the neighbourhood of Bredon Hill. 5 85 o 
II. That the members. dal fe Eee ogy kN 
moath, at half past two o clock, at t places, in rotation, VIS. > £#N f bir 
t Th in The firat Thursday in | 
The firs — in Eve | Mate ich, y 8 In th Tewkeedury.” "ow FT 
ber, "Angel in Perthors,,  ' | + | | White'Hartin Wincheomb,, +; 
November, Swan ir Tewkesbury. ay, _ \ Coon. mEvebham, 
December, White Hart in — ne,  Angetin Perchors, © r 
anuarys Crown at Evesham, uly, Seid in Tewl 0. in 
— Angel in Pershore. ugust, White Hart in Winghs TS; Cl 


to be ided at half-a-crown and half-a-crown for liquor, ke. $0 . 
__— five killing py age the 3-4 for, —— will be always "at vix & 1 — 


attending, to give notice to the landlord of the ina, eee AR 
which = bs provided according to the 1 ber HA — ecru _— * 


R Ic ie b e ene required from absen MEDC it ©) 
— n befor vew j bur; — 21 cetings Er de near, al ee 
required that any member seu e U convenient 2 there. 
pence for pn ©, and the only trayble, to T8 Tone 1 the hodrd of fn hy her 


— Will not be 


III. That any three members ue "ou to ane 2 
affairs relating - this — * a alta, have full yower hy nl 
IV. That all who. become 

Kemerton and * entered into the nes 1 428%, in the — — = 


ariving —— our neighbourhood, an 
ot ally, i in the best manner, rater hy —— -of rhe taid roads, do dedla 
time, to exert our utmost influence, by advice and example,-topur the laws . — 
«. and tor this butposeg We will be ready and willing to serve — least in ou — th the 
« our respective parivhes ; and we strongly recommend. to the parichioners as 8 n as 2 
« mort likely 26 exerute- the Wake of that office, with regularity, f impartiality, diligence,” 
Signed, „ Wilftam Wakeman; John” iman, John Peng Heary WIe 
« Waae, A. Parrys William cekes, W n Socks mms Chartes T rel; Jolr Til J 

John Alcoc | 


« The above Subscribers give notice to all parighes adjacent, that if the repairs of their respeRive roads are 
# more seriously attended 20 they have been (the Statute Labour fog which, duly perfermed, wil ina 5 
« meazure be sufficient), they are determined to unite in indicting such defaulters.“ 

That in order 10 excite the steady attention of the several members of this-Society,” to the improvement of the 
0a4s in their respective parishes, and diffuse a general knowledge” of the plan and tent of this greg * 1 
rules and regulations, together with the following advice to Surveyors, shall de printed en 3 "> 
the most legible manner, and framed and r up in the hall or most —— room, in the — 
— | nid members, as well as on the church doors, in the e markets, and other 


Jonas Marti 


FE 
ADVICE ro SURVEYORS or THE HIGHWAYS, AND ALL PERSONS EMPLOYED 
ix FORMING OR REPAIRING THEM. * | 


The public roads and highways in many parts of the counties of Gloucester and Worcester, having by 
become founderous and unsafe for travdling, an Avociation for enforcing the due exccutivn of the 
ws, has been entered into by gentlemen reviding in the neighbourhood of on-Hill ; who wish to draw the 
scrious attention of Surveyors of the Higbways, to an object of such importance, and animate them to a dil. 
and faithfuf disctrarge of their duty ; an to 8uch of them as ate not well skilted in rhe moet exzeriat part of 
office, the following easy direttions are recommended (adapted to almost any oil or situation). | 


TO MAKE A GOOD DURABLE ROAD. 


| The intended road being laid out, the surface of the natural doi} should not be reduced to a dead level, but left 
rouadcd fromm the trenches that are made to carry off the water ; it should then be laid with zwall bruthwood (zach 
as is cut from the hedges), the ha . the pede furze, or bath mixed, and upon that the 
ing the largest at the bottom, decreasing in size to th vel, ar Whatever small mater 
[Se Na ke We covering. | | * OY | ry” 
N. B. No stone should be used for maki 3 the roads, but such as has been exposed to the air for 
twelve aienths at eh ap whan Give b ot of das. Chobe notions 8 


+, * Small stones, which lie in great quantities on tome 5 of Bredon and other hills, are excellent material, 
and might be colleted and laid in K for the use of the highway. N 


2 cut and d, at the usual Dunn directed by Act of Parfiament for that 
ng 


thar unless a ru | furze and green bruzhwood, as abovementioned, be laid under the 
vel or other materia's, the expence and labour will in a great measure be thrown 
the intended purpose of public utility and advantage. 
D—__ perzon (o observation) must be sensible is cungiderably 
—— — rding of trees, growing by the sides of highways ; and it has been fornd by caperi 


) . 
n defaced 
rhe of preserviag the roads by such 48 is net end +. the ebetruttion of the con pptR 


upon high banks, which —— dv-h 
do defend the high ways from rain in summer; and iv winter they can be of — or 
the ATA. trees en 

fe yell ice, being deprived of er leaves during the whole of that season: cons ny are ale moet 
y to the attention of all concerned in the making or fepaiting of roads. ; 

It is very evident, that roads are materially damaged by rhe over-loading of narrow-wheeled catyish 
2 3 and thegeneral Turnpike pe 1 „ That no . or other ed cy 
the fellies of the wheels of lest h 


and gravel laid thereon, in auch 
of which has been found en: 


If the method prevcribed by the general Road Act, of the 13 Geo. 3. for the end eertling of Suren 
accounts, eric hart Awol 1 instead of the manner too generally adopted, of passing chose accounts, 
without any previous examination, at the special ses5ions held annually for the highways, when (by reazor of the 
ort time wiforted for the business of that meeting) it is im ible for the magisrrates to enter ings A thorough . 
vethieſNeref curd atcourts y e-might have e e oſſect upon the conduct of Surveyors, by com- 
pelling them to a more punctual and er performance of 80 necessary a part of their duty s it d hen tor 

; that the magistrates who attend at such special sessions, would resolve in future, that all Surveyors hall 
render a full and particular account, as well of all work and duty performed by teams and labourers ; as also of all 


acecaaments, compositions, and sums of money by them received and expended, for the amendment and preetrnenes 


of the highways — — ouch accounts be 


by s 
12 the 
hat the tame be inserted in the instructions 8ubjoi 


themen of the Association wish tohave it the understood, that a they are abookitely | | | 
— ut most pe = — pan the laws respeQing he highways iffto execution, and endet 
the same; $0 they wi wilting, to give ev tendly r encouragement, te | 
og! as wal 3 their duty in this tte, wp, cede the comfort and advantage of the ncigh- 


- 


It is much to be desired that No person will become Members of this Soei 
to act up to the spirit of its institution, and to embrace every opportunity 
the improvement of the roads in their respeetive parithes particularly, and in 
impeess this object mere forcibly, the following very pertinent observations are 
to the Grand Jury, at a quarter-gcssjons for the county of Worcestcr, 


„ Bad Roads are the only blemish and disgrace of this our country; happy 


beyond e 
in its situation, soil, variety, and plenty of which extends to ev necevgary of 
speRt > our bighways, deb dd aaf wich 1 —— ery n ry 


traveller; not for his sake alone, but our own ; for not to mention the loss that all 
— 29 sustain : I | 


D 1s 


I chearless season of the year ins and requi 
— fellowship, the intercouree of neighbours, few miles distant from * other, cine be kepe 
imminent danger of their limbs or lives: in general, your Surveyors are negligent of their duties to x chambtul de- 
er they throw the blame on. the remiasncss of £ individ Aaric; wherever the fault Mes, e 
hf of inattention is certain; and an evil to which we ought, all 


bear gt Uu be apply/» wv far a © 
ble ; by duly enforcing the present laws for the amendment % the hways it please the 
K. Far 4 to fu ah better,” e 3 bis 3 N 25 


. et Nen Nl dee! 
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